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Mary Ann Lincoln 
and Mary Anne Disraeli 


D. H. ELLETSON 


THE STAR 


“In tracing these two paths of marital life in high political 
quarters the author gives vivid views of the mid-Victorian social 
scene on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


THE OBSERVER 


“Mr Elletson may have been too kind about the Hell-Cat 
side of Mrs Lincoln. But he has certainly brought out the charm 
of Mrs Disraeli.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“Mrs Lincoln and Lady Beaconsfield provide good bedside 
reading and footnotes to history.” 


SUNDAY TIMES 

“ However weak the links between them, the two stories are 
of intense interest and Mr Elletson tells them with sympathy 
and imagination.” 


SCARBOROUGH EVENING NEWS 


“ Both these marriages were in their different ways extra- 
ordi : both gave rise to much contemporary speculation 
which has continued for more than a hundred years. Perhaps, 
after all, the link between these very different women is not 
only the coincidence of name but a common quality. Both 
believed passionately and unshakeably that the men they had 
martied were great men, and they upheld their men by their 
belief.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


LAURIE LEE lived in Spain for a year by playing the violin in the streets and cafés. 
He worked for the Ministry of Information during the war and in 1951 was Curator 
of Eccentricities at the South Bank Exhibition. He has published a volume of verse, My 
Many-Coated Man, and a book on Spain, A Rose for Winter. Cider with Rosie (Hogarth) 
is the Book Society Choice for November, from which Mother is an excerpt. 


H. E. BATES, short-story writer, novelist and essayist. Amongst his books are The 
Jacaranda Tree and The Purple Plain, Love for Lydia and The Feast of July. Recent col- 
lections of short stories are Sugar for the Horse and The Watercress Girl. His two latest 
novels are The Darling Buds of May and A Breath of French Air (Michael Joseph). 


PETER GOULLART escaped from Russia to China, where he lived for many years. 
He is now a British subject and works for the International Labour Office, setting up 
Co-operatives. He has written two books, Forgotten Kingdom and Princes of the Black 
Bone (John Murray). 


MARY LOMER published short stories and poems while reading History at Oxford, 
and in 1955 won the Avery Hopwood award for a selection of lyrical poetry. She 
taught at the University of Michigan and is now living in England, married to an 
American physicist. She is working on a novel. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS won an Arts Council Prize with her first book, Poems 
(Fantasy Press), and the Somerset Maugham Award (1956) for her second, A Way of 
Looking (Andre Deutsch). Her most recent volume of poems is A Sense of the World 
(Andre Deutsch). 


EVA MIKE was a refugee in Austria in 1945 and crossed the Alps much in the way 
described in this story. She has seen much of refugee problems since and is herself a 
stateless refugee. She worked with Radio Free Europe and with various American 
welfare and refugee organisations. She wrote articles for The Cornhill before the war. 
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Book Society Choice. 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 
THE HUMBLER CREATION 


Her second great novel this year concerns a 
dedicated but very human London parson, 
who must keep his personal life free from all 
= corruption, but who is a man like other men. 


Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 


THE INNER CIRCLE 


An important and fascinating book. The sub- 
stance of it covers the years of 1933-1956 and 
tells a considerable part, in which Sir Ivone 
played, of the formulation and execution of 
British foreign policy in Europe. 


Lovat Dickson 
THE ANTE ROOM 


The first volume of an autobiography which 
aims to reflect the literary life of our times. 
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Mother 


BY LAURIE LEE 


| 


M* Mother was born near Gloucester, in the village of Quedgeley, 
some time in the early 1880s. On her own mother’s side she 
was descended from a long static line of Cotswold farmers who had 
been deprived of their lands through a monotony of disasters in which 
drink, simplicity, gambling and robbery played more or less equal 
parts. Through her father, John Light, the Berkeley coachman, she 
had some mysterious connection with the Castle, something vague 
and intimate, half-forgotten, who knows what? but implying a 
blood-link somewhere. Indeed, it was said that a retainer called 
Lightly led the murder of Edward Il—at least, this was a local scholar’s 
opinion. Mother accepted the theory with both shame and pleasure 
—as it has similarly confused me since. 

But whatever the illicit grandeurs of her forebears, Mother was 
born to quite ordinary poverty, and was the only sister to a large 


| family of boys, a responsibility she discharged somewhat wildly. 


The lack of sisters and daughters was something Mother always 
regretted ; brothers and sons being her lifetime’s lot. 

She was a bright and dreamy child, it seemed, with a curious, 
hungry mind ; and she was given to airs of incongruous elegance 
which never quite suited her background. She was the pride, none- 
the-less, of the village schoolmaster, who did his utmost to protect 
and develop her. At a time when country schooling was little more 
than a cane-whacking interlude in which boys picked up facts like 
bruises and the girls scarcely counted at all, Mr Jolly, the Quedgeley 
schoolmaster, found this solemn child and her ravenous questioning 
both rare and irresistible. He was an elderly man who had battered 
the rudiments of learning into several generations of farmhands. But 
in Annie Light he saw a freak of intelligence which he felt bound to 
nurture and cherish. 
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Mother 


“ Mr Jolly was really educated,” Mother told us ; “and the pains ~ 
he took with poor me.” She giggled. ‘“‘He used to stop after — 


school to put me through my sums—I was never any good at figures. 
I can see him now, parading up and down, pulling at his little white 
whiskers. ‘ Annie,’ he used to say, “ you’ve got a lovely fist. You 
write the best essays in class. But you can’t do sums....’ And I 
couldn’t, either ; they used to tie me in knots inside. But he was 
patience itself; he made me learn; and he used to lend me all his 
beautiful books. He wanted me to train to be a teacher, you see. 
But of course Father wouldn’t hear of it. . . .” 

When she was about thirteen years old her mother was taken ill, 
so the girl had to leave school for good. She had her five young 
brothers and her father to look after, and there was no one else to 
help. So she put away her books and her modest ambitions as she 
was naturally expected to do. The schoolmaster was furious and 
called her father a scoundrel, but was helpless to interfere. “* Poor 
Mr Jolly,” said Mother, fondly. ‘‘He never seemed to give up. 
He used to come round home when I was doing the washing and 
lecture me on Oliver Cromwell. He used to sit there so sad, saying 
it was a sinful shame, till Father used to dance and swear... .” 

There was probably no one less capable of bringing up five husky 
brothers than this scatter-brained, half-grown girl. But she did what 


she could, at least. Meanwhile, she grew into tumble-haired adol- — 


escence, slap-dashing the housework in fits of abstraction and sliding 
into trances over the vegetables. She lived by longing rather than 
domestic law: Mr Jolly and his books had ruined her. During her 
small leisure hours she would put up her hair, squeeze her body into 
a tight-boned dress, and either sit by the window, or walk in the 
fields—getting poetry by heart, or sketching the landscape in a 
delicate snowflake scribble. 

To the other village girls Mother was something of a case, yet they 
were curiously drawn towards her. Her strain of fantasy, her de- 
ranged sense of fun, her invention, satire and elegance of manner, 
must have intrigued and perplexed them equally. One gathered 
that there were also quarrels at times, jealousies, name-callings and 
tears. But there existed a coterie among the Quedgeley girls of which 
Mother was the exasperating centre. Books were passed round, 
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Laurie Lee 


excursions arranged, boys confounded by witty tongues. ‘“‘ Beatie 
Thomas, Vi Phillips—the laughs we used to have. The things we 
did. We were terrible.” 

When her brothers were big enough to look after themselves, 
Mother went into domestic service. Wearing her best straw hat and 
carrying a rope-tied box, seventeen and shapely, half-wistful, half- 
excited, she set out alone for that world of great houses which in 
those days absorbed most of her kind. As scullery-maid, housemaid, 
nursemaid, parlour-maid, in large manors all over the west, she saw 
luxuries and refinements she could never forget, and to which in 
some ways she naturally belonged. 

The idea of the Gentry, like love or the theatre, stayed to haunt her 
for the rest of her life. It haunted us too, through her. “ Real 
Gentry wouldn’t hear of it,” she used to say ; “ the Gentry always 
do it like this.” Her tone of voice, when referring to their ways, 
was reverent, genteel and longing. It proclaimed standards of cul- 
ture we could never hope to attain and mourned their impossible 
perfections. 

Sometimes for instance, faced by a scratch meal in the kitchen, 
Mother would transform it in a trance of memory. A gleam would 
come to her hazy eyes and a special stance to her body. Lightly 
she would deploy a few plates on the table and curl her fingers 
airily.... 

“For dining, they’d have every place just so; personal cruets for 
every guest... .” Grimly we settled to our greens and bacon: 
there was no way to stop her now. “ The silver and napery must 
be arranged in order, a set for each separate dish... .” Our old bent 
forks would be whisked into line, helter-skelter along the table. 
“ First of all, the butler would bring in the soup (scoop-scoop) and 
begin by serving the ladies. There'd be river-trout next, or fresh 
salmon (flick-flick) lightly sprinkled with herbs and sauces. Then 
some woodcock perhaps, or a guinea-fowl—oh yes, and a joint as 
well. And a cold ham on the sideboard, too, if you wished. For 
the gentlemen only, of course. The ladies never did more than pick 
at their food——” “ Why not?” “—Oh, it wasn’t thought 
proper. Then Cook would send in some violet cakes, and there'd 
be walnuts and fruit in brandy. You'd have wine, of course, with 
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Mother 


every dish, each served in a different glass. ...”” Stunned, we would 
listen, grinding our teeth and swallowing our empty hungers. Mean- 
while Mother would have completely forgotten our soup, which then 
boiled over, and put out the fire. 

But there were other stories of Big House life which we found ” 
somewhat less affronting. Glimpses of balls and their shimmering | 
company, the chandeliers loaded with light. (“‘ We cleared a barrel © 
of candle-ends next morning.”) And then Miss Emily’s betrothal. 
(““ What a picture she was—we were allowed a peep from the stairs. | 
A man came from Paris just to do her hair. Her dress had a thousand 7 
pearls. There were fiddlers in black perched up in the gallery. The 
gentlemen all wore uniform. Then the dances—the Polka, the Two- 
Step, the Schottische—oh, dear, I was carried away. We were all of 
us up on the top landing, listening ; I was wicked in those days, I 
know. I seized hold of the pantry-boy and said, ‘Come on Tom,’ — 
and we danced up and down the passage. Then the Butler found us ~ 
and boxed our ears. He was a terrible man, Mr Bee. . . .”) 

The long hard days the girls had of it then: rising before dawn, © 
all feathered with sleep, to lay twenty or thirty fires ; the sweeping, © 
scrubbing, dusting and polishing that was done but to be done again ; © 
the scouring of pyramids of glass and silver ; the scampering up and © 
down stairs; and those irritable little bells that began ringing in — 
tantrums just when you'd managed to put up your feet. There was | 
a {5-a-year wage, a 14-hour day, and a small attic for ravenous sleep : 
for the rest, the sub-grandees of the servants’ hall with a caste-system — 
more rigid than India’s. | 

All the same, below-stairs was a lusty life, an underworld of warmth 
and plenty, huge meals served cosily cheek-by-jowl, with roast joints 
and porter for all. Ruled by a despotic or gin-mellow Butler and a 
severe or fun-fattened Cook, the young country girls and the grooms 
and the footmen stirred a seething broth together. There were pur- — 
suits down the passages, starched love in the laundry, smothered 
kisses behind green-baize doors—such flights and engagements filled 
the scrambling hours when the rows of brass bells were silent. 

How did Mother fit in to all this, I wonder? And those neat- 
fingered parlour-queens, prim over-housemaids, reigning Cooks, 
raging Nannies who ordered her labours—what could they have 
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Laurie Lee 


made of her? Mischievous, muddle-headed, full of brilliant fancies, 
half witless, half touched with wonder ; she was something entirely 
beyond their ken and must often have been their despair. But she 
was popular in those halls, a kind of mascot or clown ; and she was 
beautiful, most beautiful at that time. She may not have known 
it, but her pictures reveal it; she herself seemed astonished to be 
noticed. 

Two of her stories which reflect this astonishment I remember very 
well. Each is no more than an incident, but when she told them to 
us they took on a poignancy which prevented us from thinking them 
stale. I must have heard them many times, right on into her later 
years, but at each retelling she flushed and shone, and looked down at 
her hands in amazement, recalling again those two magic encounters 
which raised her for a moment from Annie Light the housemaid to a 
throne of enamelled myrtles. 

The first one took place at the end of the century, when Mother 
was at Gaviston Court. “It was an old house, you know; very 
rambling and dark ; a bit primitive too in some ways. But they 
entertained a lot—not just Gentry, but all sorts, even black men too 
at times. The Master had travelled all round the world and he was a 
very distinguished gentleman. You never quite knew what you 
were going to run into—it bothered us girls at times. 

“Well, one winter’s night they had this big house-party and the 
place was packed right out. It was much too cold to use the outside 
privy but there was one just along the passage. The staff wasn’t 
supposed to use it, of course ; but I thought, oh, I'll take a chance. 
Well, I'd just got me hand on the privy door when suddenly it flew 
wide open. And there, large as life, stood an Indian prince, with a 
turban, and jewels in his beard. I felt awful, you know—I was only 
a girl—and I wished the ground to swallow me up. I just bobbed 
him a curtsey and said, ‘ Pardon, your Highness ’—I was paralysed, 
you see. But he only smiled, and then folded his hands, and bowed 
low and said, ‘ Please madame to enter.’ So I held up my head, and 
went in, and sat down. Just like that. I felt like a Queen. . . .” 

The second encounter Mother always described as though it had 
never happened—in that special, morning, dream-telling voice that 
set it apart from all ordinary life. “I was working at the time in a 
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Mother 


big red house at a place called Farnhamsurrey. On my Sundays off 
I used to go into Aldershot to visit my friend Amy Frost—Amy 
Hawkins that was, from Churchdown you know, before she got mar- 
ried, that is. Well, this particular Sunday I'd dressed up as usual, 
and I do think I looked a picture. I'd my smart lace-up boots, striped 
blouse and choker, a new bonnet and crochet-work gloves. I got 
into Aldershot far too early so I just walked about for a bit. We'd | 
had rain in the night and the streets were shining, and I was standing 
quite alone on the pavement. When suddenly round the corner, 
without any warning, marched a full-dress regiment of soldiers. 1 
stood transfixed ; all those men and just me ; I didn’t know where to 
look. The officer in front—he had beautiful whiskers—raised his | 
sword and cried out ‘ Eyes right!” Then, would you believe it, the 
drums started rolling, and the bagpipes started to play, and all those 
wonderful lads as they went swinging by snapped to attention and | 
looked straight in my eyes. I stood all alone in my Sunday dress, 

it quite took my breath away. All those drums and pipes, and that 
salute just for me—I just cried, it was so exciting. . 


* * * * * 


Later, our Grandfather retired from his horses and went into the 
liquor business. He became host at The Plough, a small Sheeps- 
combe inn, and when Grandmother died, a year or two afterwards, 
Mother left service to help him. Those were days of rough brews, 
penny ales, tuppenny rums, home-made cider, the staggers and 
violence. Mother didn’t altogether approve of the life, but she 
entered the calling with spirit. ‘“ That’s where I learned the frog- | 
march,” she’d say ; “and there were plenty of those who got it ! | 
Pug Sollars, for instance ; the biggest bully in Sheepscombe—cider 
used to send him mad. He'd pick up the tables and lay about him 7 
like an animal while the chaps hid behind the piano. ‘ Annie !’ 
they'd holler, * for the Lord’s sake save us!’ I was the only one could 
handle Pug. Many’s the time I’ve caught him by the collar and run 
him along the passage. Others, too—if they made me wild, I'd just © 
throw them out in the road. Dad was too easy, so it was me had to | 
do it. ... They smirk when they see me now.” 
The Plough Inn was built as one of the smaller stages on the old © 
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Laurie Lee 


ys off MM coach-road to Birdlip ; but by Mother’s time the road had decayed 
-Amy §@ and was no longer the main route to anywhere. One or two carters, 
tmar- impelled by old habits, still used the lane and the inn, and Mother 


usual, gave them ale and bacon suppers and put them to sleep in the stables. 
triped 9 Otherwise, few travellers passed that way, and the lane was mostly 
I got @ silent. So through the long afternoons Mother fell into dreams of 
We'd @ idleness, would dress in her best and sit out on the terrace, reading, 
nding §§ or copying flowers. She was a lonely young woman, mysteriously 
orner, ™ detached, graceful in face and figure. Most of the village boys 
rs. 1 were afraid of her, of her stormy temper, her superior wit, her 
ere to unpredictable mental exercises. 
d his § Mother spent several odd years in that village pub, living her 
it, the double life, switching from bar-room rages to terrace meditations, 
those and waiting while her twenties passed. Grandfather, on the other 
n and @ hand, spent his time in the cellars playing the fiddle across his boot. 
dress, He held the landlordship of an inn to be the same as Shaw’s definition 
d that of marriage—as something combining the maximum of temptation 
with the maximum of opportunity. So he seldom appeared except 
late in the evening, when he’d pop up through a hole in the floor, 
his clothes undone, his face streaming with tears, singing ‘ The 
o the Warrior’s Little Boy.’ 
eeps- Mother stuck by him faithfully, handled the drunks, grew older 
vards, and awaited deliverance. Then one day she read in a local paper : 
wows, ‘Widower (4 Children) Seeks Housekeeper.’ She had had enough 
} and of Pug Sollars by now, and of fiddle-tunes in the cellar. She changed 
t she into her best, went out on to the terrace, sat down, and answered the 
frog- advertisement. A reply came back, an appointment was made ; 
t it | and that’s how she met my father. 
cider 
- him * * * * * 
nie |’ When she moved into his tiny house in Stroud, and took charge 
could of his four small children, Mother was thirty and still quite handsome. 
d run She had not, I suppose, met anyone like him before. This rather 
d just priggish young man, with his devout gentility, his airs and manners, his 
ad to music and ambitions, his charm, bright talk and undeniable good looks, 


overwhelmed her as soon as she saw him. So she fell in love with him 
immediately, and remained in love for ever. And herself being 
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Mother 


comely, sensitive and adoring, she attracted my father also. And so 
he married her. And so later he left her—with his children and some | 
more of her own. . 

When he'd gone, she brought us to the village and waited. She © 
waited for thirty years. I don’t think she ever knew what had made © 
him desert her, though the reasons seemed clear enough. She was — 
too honest, too natural for this frightened man ; too remote from 
his tidy laws. She was, after all, a country girl; disordered, 
hysterical, loving. She was muddled and mischievous as a chimney- 
jackdaw, she made her nest of rags and jewels, was happy in the 
sunlight, squawked loudly at danger, pried and was insatiably curious, 
forgot when to eat or ate all day, and sang when sunsets were red. 
She lived by the easy laws of the hedgerow, loved the world and made 
no plans, had a quick holy eye for natural wonders and couldn’t have 
kept a neat house for her life. What my father wished for was 
something quite different, something she could never give him—the 
protective order of an unimpeachable suburbia, which was what he 
got in the end. { 

The two or three years Mother spent with my father she fed on 
for the rest of her life. Her happiness at that time was something 
she guarded as though it must ensure his eventual return. She would 
talk about it almost in awe, not that it had ceased but that it had | 
happened at all. 

“He was proud of me then. I could make him laugh. ‘ Nance, 
you're a killer,’ he’d say. He used to sit on the doorstep quite help- 
less with giggles at the stories and things I told him. He admired 
me too; he admired my looks; he really loved me, you know. 
“Come on, Nance,’ he’d say, ‘take out your pins. Let your hair 
down—let’s see it shine !’ He loved my hair ; it had gold lights in 
it then and it hung right down my back. So I'd sit in the window 
and shake it over my shoulders—it was so heavy you wouldn’t believe 
—and he’d twist and arrange it so that it caught the sun, and then sit 
and just gaze and gaze... . 

“ Sometimes, when you children were all in bed, he’d clear all his 
books away—‘ Come on, Nance,’ he’d say, ‘ I’ve had enough of them. 
Come and sing us a song!” We'd go to the piano, and I'd sit on 
his lap, and he’d play with his arms around me. And I'd sing him 
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Laurie Lee 
‘Killarney’ and ‘Only a Rose.’ They were both his favourites 
then... .” 

When she told us these things it was yesterday and she held him 
again in her enchantment. His later scorns were stripped away and 
the adored was again adoring. She’d smile and look up the weed- 
choked path as though she saw him coming back for more. 

But it was over all right, he’d gone for good, we were alone and 
that was that. Mother struggled to keep us clothed and fed, and 
found it pretty hard going. There never was much money, perhaps 
just enough, the few pounds that Father sent us ; but it was her own 
muddle-head that Mother was fighting, her panic and innocence, 
forgetfulness, waste, and the creeping tide of debt. Also her out- 
bursts of wayward extravagance which splendidly ignored our needs. 
The rent, as I said, was only 3s. 6d. a week, but we were often six 
months behind. There would be no meat at all from Monday to 
Saturday, then on Sunday a fabulous goose ; no coal or new clothes 
for the whole of the winter, then she’d take us all to the theatre ; 
Jack, with no boots, would be expensively photographed ; a new 
bedroom suite would arrive ; then we'd all be insured for thousands 
of pounds and the policies would lapse in a month. Suddenly the 
iron-frost of destitution would clamp down on the house, to be 
thawed only by another orgy of borrowing, while harsh things were 
said by our more sensible neighbours, and people ran when they saw 
us coming. 

In spite of all this, Mother believed in good fortune, and especially 
in newspaper competitions. She was also convinced that if you 
praised a firm’s goods they would shower you with free samples and 
money. She was once paid five shillings for such a tribute which 
she had addressed to a skin-food firm. From then on she bombarded 
the market with letters, dashing off several each week. Ecstatically 
phrased and boasting miraculous cures, they elegantly hinted at new 
dawns opened up because of, or salvations due only to: headache- 
powderers, limejuice-bottlers, corset-makers, beef-extractors, sausage- 
stuffers, bust-improvers, eyelash-growers, soap-boilers, love-mon- 
gerers, statesmen, corn-plasterers and Kings. She never got another 
penny from any of these efforts ; but such was her style, her passion 
and conviction, that the letters were often printed. She had bundles 
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Mother 


of clippings lying all over the house, headed ‘ Grateful Sufferer’ or 
“ After Years of Torture’ or “I Used to Groan Myself to Sleep till 
{ Stumbled on Your Ointment.’ ... She used to read them aloud 
with a flush of pride, quite forgetting their original purpose. 
Deserted, debt-ridden, flurried, bewildered, doomed by ambitions 
that never came off, yet our Mother possessed an indestructible gaiety 
which welled up like a thermal spring. Her laughing, like her weep- 
ing, was instantaneous and childlike, and switched without warning 
—or memory. Her emotions were entirely without reserve ; she 
clouted you one moment and hugged you the next—to the ruin of 
one’s ragged nerves. If she knocked over a pot, or cut her finger, 
she let out a blood-chilling scream—then forgot about it immediately 
in a hop and skip or a song. I can still hear her blundering about the 
kitchen : shrieks and howls of alarm, an occasional oath, a gasp of 
wonder, a sharp command to things to stay still. A falling coal 
would set her hair on end, a loud knock make her leap and yell, her 
world was a maze of small traps and snares acknowledged always by 
cries of dismay. One couldn’t help jumping in sympathy with her, 
though one learned to ignore these alarms. They were, after all, no 
more than formal salutes to the devils that dogged her heels. 
Often when working and not actually screaming, Mother kept up 
an interior monologue. Or she would absentmindedly pick up 
your last remark and sing it back at you in doggerel. “‘ Give me some 
tart,” you might say, for instance. “‘ Give you some tart ? O course. 
Give me some tart! O give me your heart! Give me your 
heart to keep! I'll guard it well, my pretty Nell, As the shepherd 
doth guard his sheep, tra-la. . . .” 
Whenever there was a pause in the smashing of crockery, and 
Mother was in the mood, she would make up snap verses about 
local characters that could stab like a three-pronged fork : 


“ Mrs Okey 
Makes me chokey : 
Hit her with a mallet !—croquet.” 


This was typical of their edge, economy and freedom. Mrs Okey 
was our local post-mistress. . . . 


* * 
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Mother lived by no clocks, and unpunctuality was bred in her 
bones. She was particularly off-hand where buses were concerned 
and missed more than she ever caught. In the freegoing days when 
only carrier-carts ran to Stroud she would often hold them up for an 
hour, but when the motor-bus started she saw no difference and 
carried on in the same old way. Not till she heard its horn winding 
down from Sheepscombe did she ever begin to get ready. Then 
she would cram on her hat and fly round the kitchen with habitual 
cries and howls. 

““ Where’s my gloves? Where’s my handbag? Damn and cuss— 
where’s my shoes? You can’t find a thing in this hole! Help 
me, you idiots—don’t just jangle and jarl—you'll all make me miss 
it, | know. Scream! There it comes !—Laurie, run up and stop 
it. Tell °em I won’t be a minute... .” 

So I'd tear up the bank, just in time as usual, while the packed bus 
steamed to a halt. 

“*. . . Just coming, she says. Got to find her shoes. Won't be a 
minute, she says...” 

Misery for me; I stood there blushing ; the driver honked on 
his horn, while the passengers leaned out of the windows and shook 
their umbrellas crossly. 

“Mother Lee again. Lost ‘er shoes again. Come on, put a jerk 
in it there !”” 

Then sweet and gay from down the bank would come Mother's 
placating voice. 

“I’m coming—yo-hoo ! Just mislaid my gloves. Wait a second ! 
I’m coming, my dears.” 
Puffing and smiling, hat crooked, scarf dangling, clutching her 
baskets and bags, she’d come hobbling at last through the stinging- 

nettles and climb hiccuping into her seat. . . . 

When neither bus nor carrier-cart were running, Mother walked 
the four miles to the shops, trudging back home with her baskets 
of groceries and scattering packets of tea in the mud. When she 
tired of this, she’d borrow Dorothy’s bicycle, though she never quite 
mastered the machine. Happy enough when the thing was in 
motion, it was stopping and starting that puzzled her. She had to 
be launched on her way by running parties of villagers ; and to stop 
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Mother 


she rode into a hedge. With the Stroud Co-op Stores, where she 
was a registered customer, she had come to a special arrangement. 
This depended for its success upon a quick ear and timing, and was a 
beautiful operation to watch. As she coasted downhill towards the 
shop’s main entrance she would let out one of her screams; an 
assistant, specially briefed, would tear through the shop, out the side 
door, and catch her in his arms. He had to be both young and nimble, 
for if he missed her she piled up by the police-station. 


* 


* * 


* * 


Our Mother was a buffoon, extravagant and romantic, and was never | 
wholly taken seriously. Yet within her she nourished a delicacy of 
taste, a sensibility, a brightness of spirit, which though continuously 
bludgeoned by the cruelties of her luck remained uncrushed and 
unembittered to the end. Wherever she got it from, God knows— 
or how she managed to preserve it. But she loved this world and 
saw it fresh with hopes that never clouded. She was an artist, a/ 
light-giver and an original, and she never for a moment knew it. . . . 
My first image of my Mother was of a beautiful woman, strong, 
bounteous, but with a gravity of breeding that was always visible | 
beneath her nervous chatter. She became, in a few years, both bent | 
and worn, her healthy opulence quickly gnawed away by her later | 
trials and hungers. It is in this second stage that I remember her best, 
for in this stage she remained the longest. I can see her prowling 
about the kitchen, dipping a rusk into a cup of tea, with her hair | 
loose-tangled and shedding pins, clothes shapelessly humped around 


or Oh or There, talking of Tonks or reciting Tennyson and demanding | 
my understanding. 7 

With her love of finery, her unmade beds, her litters of unfinished © 
scrapbooks, her taboos, superstitions and prudishness, her remarkable 
dignity, her pity for the persecuted, her awe of the gentry, and her 
detailed knowledge of the family trees of all the Royal Houses of 
Europe, she was a disorganised mass of unreconciled denials, a servant 
girl born to silk. Yet, in spite of all this, she fed our oafish wits © 
with steady, imperceptible shocks of beauty. Though she tortured 
our patience and exhausted our nerves, she was, all the time, build- 
12 
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ing up around us, by the unconscious revelations of her loves, an 
interpretation of man and the natural world so unpretentious and 
easy that we never recognised it then, yet so true that we never 
forgot it. 

Nothing now that I ever see that has the edge of gold around it— 
the change of a season, a jewelled bird in a bush, the eyes of orchids, 
water in the evening, a thistle, a picture, a poem—but my pleasure 
pays some b:'-f duty to her. She tried me at times to the top of my 
bent. But I ausorbed from birth, as now I know, the whole earth 
through her jaunty spirit. 


* * * * * 


Not until I left home did I ever live in a house where the rooms 
were clear and carpeted, where corners were visible and window- 
seats empty, and where it was possible to sit on a kitchen chair without 
first turning it up and shaking it. Our Mother was one of those 
obsessive collectors who spend all their time stuffing the crannies of 
their lives with a ballast of wayward objects. She collected anything 
that came to hand, she never threw anything away, every rag and button 
was carefully hoarded as though to lose it would imperil us all. Two 
decades of newspapers, yellow as shrouds, was the dead past she clung 
to, the years saved for my father, maybe something she wished to 
show him. . . . Other crackpot symbols also littered the house : 
chair-springs, boot-lasts, sheets of broken glass, corset-bones, picture- 
frames, fire-dogs, top-hats, chess-men, feathers, and statues without 
heads. Most of these came on the tides of unknowing, and remained 
as though left by a flood. But in one thing—old china—Mother 
was a deliberate collector, and in this had an expert’s eye. 

Old china to Mother was gambling, the bottle, illicit love, all 
stirred up together ; the sensuality of touch and the ornament of a 
taste she was born to but could never afford. She hunted old china 
for miles around, though she hadn’t the money to do so ; haunted 
shops and sales with wistful passion, and by wheedling, guile and 
occasional freaks of chance carried several fine pieces home. 

Once, I remember, there was a big auction at Bisley, and Mother 
couldn’t sleep for the thought of its treasures. 

“It’s a splendid old place,” she kept telling us. “‘ The Delacourt 
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family, you know. Very cultivated they were—or she was, at least. 
It would be a crime not to go and look.” 

When the sale-day arrived, Mother rose right early and dressed in 
her auction clothes. We had a cold scratch breakfast—she was too 
nervy to cook—then she edged herself out through the door. 

“T shall only be looking. I shan’t buy, of course. _ I just wanted 
to see their Spode. . . .” | 


Guiltily she met our expressionless eyes, then trotted away through 
the rain... . 


That evening, just as we were about to have our tea, we heard her 
calling as she came down the bank. 

“Boys! Marge-Doth! I’m home! Come and see!” 

Mud-stained, flushed, and just a little shifty, she came hobbling 
through the gate. . 

“Oh, you should have been there. Such china and glass. I never 
saw anything like it. Dealers, dealers all over the place—but I did 
‘em all in the eye. Look, isn’t it beautiful? I just had to get it... 
and it only cost a few coppers.” 

She pulled from her bag a bone cup and saucer, paper-thin, ex- 
quisite and priceless—except that the cup and its handle had parted 
company, and the saucer lay in two pieces. 

“ Of course, I could get those bits riveted,” said Mother, holding 
them up to the sky. The light on her face was as soft and delicate 
as the egg-shell chips in her hand. 

At that moment two carters came staggering down the path 
with a huge packing-case on their shoulders. 

“Put it there,” said Mother, and they dumped it in the yard, took 
their tip, and departed groaning. 

“Oh, dear,”” she giggled, “I'd quite forgotten. ... That went 
with the cup and saucer. I had to take it, it was all one lot. But 
I’m sure we'll find it helpful.” 

We broke open the crate with a blow from the chopper and 
gathered to inspect the contents. Inside was a ball-cock, a bundle 
of stair-rods, an aigrette, the head of a spade, some broken clay- | 
pipes, a box full of sheep’s teeth, and a framed photograph of Leaming- 
ton Baths... . 

In this way and others, we got some beautiful china, some of it 
14 
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even perfect. I remember a Sévres clock once, pink-crushed with 
angels, and a set of Crown Derby in gold, and some airy figures from 
Dresden or somewhere that were like pieces of bubble-blown sun- 
light. It was never quite clear how Mother came by them all, but 
she would stroke and dust them, smiling to herself, and place them 
in different lights ; or just stop and gaze at them, broom in hand, 
and sigh and shake with pleasure. They were all to her as magic 
casements, some cracked, some gravelled with faults, but each opening 
out on that secret world she knew intuitively but could never visit. 
She couldn’t keep any of them long, however. She just had time to 
look them up in books, to absorb their shapes and histories, then guilt 
and necessity sent her off to Cheltenham to sell them back to the 
dealers. Sometimes—but rarely—she made a shilling or two profit, 
which eased her mind a little. But usually her cry was “ Oh, dear, 
I was foolish! I should really have asked them double. . . .” 


7 * * * * 


Mother’s father had a touch with horses ; she had the same with 
flowers. She could grow them anywhere, at any time, and they 
seemed to live longer for her. She grew them with rough, almost 
slap-dash love, but her hands possessed such an understanding of their 
needs they seemed to turn to her like another sun. She could snatch 
a dry root from field or hedgerow, dab it into the garden, give it a 
shake—and almost immediately it flowered. One felt she could 
grow roses from a stick or chair-leg, so remarkable was this gift. 

Our terraced strip of garden was Mother’s monument, and she 
worked it headstrong, without plan. She would never control or 
clear this ground, merely cherish whatever was there ; and she was 
as impartial in her encouragement to all that grew as a spell of sweet 
sunny weather. She would force nothing, graft nothing, nor set 
things in rows; she welcomed self-seeders, let each have its head, 
and was the enemy of very few weeds. Consequently our garden 
was a sprouting jungle and never an inch was wasted. Syringa shot 
up, laburnum hung down, white roses smothered the apple tree, red 
flowering-currants (smelling sharply of foxes) spread entirely along 
one path ; such a chaos of blossom as amazed the bees and bewildered 
the birds in the air. Potatoes and cabbages were planted at random 
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among foxgloves, pansies and pinks. Often some species would | 


entirely capture the garden—forget-me-nots one year, hollyhocks the 


next, then a sheet of harvest poppies. Whatever it was, one let it | 


grow. While Mother went creeping around the wilderness, pausing 
to tap some odd bloom on the head, as indulgent, gracious, amiable 
and inquisitive as a queen at an orphanage. 

Our kitchen extended this outdoor profusion, for it was always 


crammed with bunches. In the green confines of that shadowy | 
place, stockaded by leaves and flowers, the sun filtering dimly through / 
the plant-screened windows, I often felt like an ant in a jungle over- 
whelmed by its opulent clusters. Almost anything that caught her § 


wandering eye Mother gathered and brought indoors. In bottles, 
tea-pots, dishes and jugs, in anything old or beautiful, she’d put roses, 
beech-boughs, parsley, hellebore, garlic, cornstalks and rhubarb. 


She also grew plants in whatever would hold them—saucepans, tea- 


caddies or ash-tins. Indeed, she once raised a fine crop of geraniums 


in a cast-iron water-softener. We boys had found it thrown away | 


in a wood—but only she knew what use to give it. 


* * * * * 


Although there was only one man in my Mother’s life—if he could 


ever be said to have been in it—she often grew sentimental about ~ 


her girlhood suitors and liked to tell of their vanquished attentions. 
The postman she rejected because of his wig, the butcher who bled 


from her scorn, the cowman she’d shoved into Sheepscombe brook © 


to cool his troublesome fires—there seemed many a man up and 
down the valleys whose love she once had blasted. Sometimes, out 
walking, or trudging from Stroud with our heads to the blowing 
rain, some fat whiskered farmer or jobbing builder would go jing- 
ling past in his trap. Then Mother would turn and watch him go, 
and shake the ram from her hat. ‘‘ You know, I could have married 
that man,” she’d murmur ; “if only I'd played my cards right. . . .” 

Mother’s romantic memories may not have all been reliable, for 
their character frequently changed. But of the stories she told us, 


about herself and others, the one of the Blacksmith and Toffee- 
Maker was true... . 


Once, she said, in the village of C—, there lived a lovelorn black- 
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smith. For years he had loved a local spinster, but he was shy, as 
most blacksmiths are. The spinster, who eked out a poor existence 
by boiling and selling toffee, was also lonely, in fact desperate for a 
husband, but too modest and proud to seek one. With the years 
the spinster’s desperation grew, as did the blacksmith’s speechless 
assion. 

/ Then one day the spinster stole into the church and threw herself 
down on her knees. ‘‘ Oh Lord !” she prayed, “ please be mindful 
of me, and send me a man to marry!” 

Now the blacksmith by chance was up in the belfry, mending the 
old church clock. Every breathless word of the spinster’s entreaties 
rose clearly to where he was. When he heard her praying, “ Please 
send me a man !”’ he nearly fell off the roof with excitement. But 
he kept his head, tuned his voice to Jehovah’s, and boomed “ Will a 
blacksmith do?” 

‘“‘Ern a man’s better than nern, dear Lord!” cried the spinster 
gratefully. 

At which the blacksmith ran home, changed into his best, and 
caught the spinster on her way out of church. He proposed, and 
they married, and lived forever contented, and used his forge for 
boiling their toffee. 


* * * * * 


In trying to recapture the presence of my Mother I am pulling 
at broken strings. The years run back through the pattern of her 
confusions. Her flowers and songs, her unshaken fidelities, her at- 
tempts at order, her relapses into squalor, her near madness, her crying 
for light, her almost daily weeping for her dead child-daughter, her 
frisks and gaieties, her fits of screams, her love of man, her hysterical 
rages, her justice towards each of us children—all these rode my 
Mother and sat on her shoulders like a roosting of ravens and doves. 
Equally I remember her occasional blooming, when she became 
secretly beautiful and alone. And those summer nights—we boys 
in bed—when the green of the yew trees filled the quiet kitchen, and 
she would change into her silk, put on her bits of jewellery, and sit 
down to play the piano. 

She did not play well ; her rough fingers stumbled, they trembled 
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to find the notes—yet she carried the music with little rushes of grace 
half-faltering surges of feeling, that went rippling out through t 
kitchen windows like signals from a shuttered cage. Solitary, ey 
closed, in her silks and secrets, tearing arpeggios from the yellow ke 
yielding, through dusty but golden chords, to the peak of that priva 
moment, it was clearly then, in the twilit tenderness she created, that 
the man should have returned to her. 

I would lie awake in my still-light bedroom and hear the chime o 
the piano below, a ragged chord, a poignant pause, then a twinkling 
wagtail run. Brash yet melancholy, coarse yet wistful, it would rise 
in a jangling burst, then break and shiver as soft as water and lap 
round my listening head. She would play some waltzes, and of 
course “ Killarney” ; and sometimes I would hear her singing—a 
cool lone voice, uncertainly rising, addressed to her own reflection. 
They were sounds of peace, half-edged with sleep, yet disturbing, 
almost shamefully moving. I wanted to run to her then, and embrace 
her as she played. But somehow I never did. 


* * * * * 


As time went on Mother grew less protesting. She had earned 
acquiescence and wore it gratefully. But as we children grew up,} 
leaving home in turn, so her idiosyncrasies spread ; her plant-pots/ 
and newspapers, muddles and scrapbooks extended further throughout 
the house. She read more now and never went to bed, merely slept 
upright in a chair. Her nights and days were no longer divided nor 
harassed by the wants of children. She would sleep for an hour, 
rise and scrub the floor, or go wooding in the middle of the night. 
Like Granny Trill, she began to ignore all time and to do what she 
would when she wished. Even so, whenever we returned for a visit, 
she was ready, fires burning, to greet us... . 

I remember coming home in the middle of the war, arriving about 
two in the morning. And there she was, sitting up in her chair, | 
reading a book with a magnifying glass. “ Ah, son,” she said—she 
didn’t know I was coming—“ come here, take a look at this. . . .” | 
We examined the book, then I went up to bed and fell into an ex- | 
hausted sleep. I was roused at some dark cold hour near dawn by © 
Mother climbing the stairs. “I got you your dinner, son,” she said, | 
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and planked a great tray on the bed. Aching with sleep, I screwed 


my eyes open—veg soup, a big stew and a pudding. The boy had 


come home and he had to have supper, and she had spent half the 


night preparing it. She sat on my bed and made me eat it all up— 


—she didn’t know it was nearly morning. 


So, with the family gone, Mother lived as she wished, knowing 


she’d done what she could: happy to see us, content to be alone, 


sleeping, gardening, tutting out pictures, writing us letters about the 
birds, going for bus-rides, visiting friends, reading Ruskin or the lives 
of the saints. Slowly, snugly, she grew into her background, warm 
on her grassy bank, poking and peering among the flowery bushes, 
dishevelled and bright as they. Serenely unkempt were those final 
years, free from conflict, doubt, or dismay, while she reverted gently 
to a rustic simplicity as a moss rose reverts to a wild one. 


Then suddenly our absent father died—cranking his car in a Morden 


suburb. And with that, his death, which was also the death of hope, | 


our Mother gave up her life. Their long separation had come to an 
end, and it was the coldness of that which killed her. She had raised 
his two families, faithfully and alone: had waited thirty-five years 
for his praise. And through all that time she had clung to one fantasy 
—that, aged and broken, at last in need, he might one day return to 
her. His death killed that promise, and also ended her reason. The 
mellow tranquillity she had latterly grown forsook her then for ever. 
She became frail, simple-minded and returned to her youth, to that 
girlhood which had never known him. She never mentioned him 
again, but spoke to shades, saw visions, and then she died. 

We buried her in the village, under the edge of the beechwood, 
not far from her four-year-old daughter. 
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Lost Ball 


BY H. E. BATES 


2 | 
OFTEN Wonder“if you couldn’t do it by holding your breath] 


for five minutes,” the girl said. “I suppose that would be the 
most painless way.” 


For some distance inland, in places unprotected by the sea-white 
shoulders of long sand-dunes, the shore had invaded the golf-course, 7 
giving wide stretches of it a sandy baldness from which hungry spears 7 


of grass sprang wirily, like greyish-yellow hairs. 


In other places the winds of old winters had thrown up pebbles, § 


some grey, some brown, some like mauve oval cakes of soap, but 


most of them pure chalk-white, water-smoothed to the perfection of 7 


eggs laid in casual clutches by long-vanished birds. 


It was somewhere among the eggs that Phillips had lost his golf ball. 7 
He was always losing one there. They were so damn difficult to sec. 7 


It was enough to drive you mad. 


“ They’re so hellishly expensive too,” he said. That was why he — 
had come back to search for the second time through the summer — 
evening, after almost everyone else was cither cheerfully gathered in © 
the club-house or had long since gone home. “I mean it makes the © 


whole thing——” 
“When did you lose it?” 
“This morning. About half-past eleven. Of course I couldn’t 


stopthen. Still playing. I suppose you weren’t here about that time, % 


were you?” 

“T’ve been here all day.” 

“I mean I suppose you didn’t see or hear anything about that time ? 
I wondered if ycu might perhaps have heard——” 

“Not a sound.” 


Every Sunday morning he played eighteen holes with the same _ 


three fellows : Robinson, Chalmers and Forbes. -He supposed they 
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H. E. Bates 


had played like that for ten, perhaps twelve years, at any rate ever 
since the war, except when they played in competitions, when of 
course they were paired with other people and it wasn’t quite the same. 
“ You couldn’t have hit it into the sea, could you ?”’ she said. 
He looked at her sharply. She was still lying exactly where he had 


3 first stumbled across her and in the same position: curved and 
reclined, pale bare arms clasped at the back of her brown hair, her 


entire body crumpled into the white sandy lap of dune. 

On her face, in which the eyes were remarkably dark and inert, as 
if she were half asleep as she contemplated the sky, he thought the 
expression of deep indifference amounted almost to contempt. Young 
people often looked like that and he supposed she was only nineteen 
or twenty. 

He felt faintly annoyed too. Lately a lot of people had been using 
the golf course for any old thing : parking cars, picnics, courting in 
the sand dunes, exercising dogs and that sort of caper. The com- 
mittee had tried hard to stop it several times but it was damn difficult 
with the shore and the course so often merging into one. 

Moreover it was a good fifty or sixty yards from the middle of 
the fairway to the dunes and then another forty or fifty to the sea. 

“Into the sea?” he said. “ Half a minute, I’m not that bad.” 

“| should have thought it would have been quite a feat to have hit 
it into the sea.” 

Quite obviously she hadn’t a clue about the game ; which when you 
came to think of it was rather remarkable in these days, when so 
many women hit the ball as hard as a man. 

“ Well, I’m going to have another look,” he said. “I’m going to 
find the damn thing if it kills me.” 

Still contemplating the sky, still in that same half-sleepy, crumpled 
position, she said : 

“Tf it hasn’t killed you in five minutes I'll help you look for 


it. 

He walked away without answering. Among the hollows of the 
dunes the evening was still warm. Thick white sand sucked his shoes 
down and from the sea came one of those liquid summer breezes that 
you thought were so pleasant until they tired you. 

As he walked, scattered clutches of pebbles, like white eggs, 
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continually bobbed up to deceive him, so much so that once or twice 
he was on the point of running to pick up his ball. 

He always hated the idea of losing a ball. Quite apart from the 
expense it was a point of honour. Once before he had come back 
three evenings running to find a ball that other fellows would have 
given up as a bad job. He had had the luck to find three of someone 
else’s too : which simply went to show that it didn’t pay to give up. 

After another twenty minutes of slogging about the dunes he sud- 
denly felt quite tired. He was beginning to put on weight : not so 
much weight as either Chalmers or Forbes, both of whom had a belly, 
but more than Robinson, who was fifty-five, three years older than 
he was. 

When he got back to the dune where the girl was he found her 
half sitting up, her knees bent. On one knee she was smoothing 
with slow strokes of her hand a square of silver paper. The bril- 
liance of the smooth tin-foil in the evening sun made him realise for 
the first time the exact colour of her dress. He had simply thought 
itto be brown. Now he saw that it was really a blend of two colours : 
of dark rose-brown and purple shot together. 

Under the dress the shape of her knees was graceful. The tips of 
her toes were buried in the sand. The way she smoothed the silver 
paper was merely mechanical. She was not really looking at it at all. 

“ Found it?” 

“No,” he said. “I'll probably have to come back tomorrow. 


It’s enough to drive you to drink, or suicide, or both. I don’t | 
know.” 


“As bad as that?” 

“Irritating. Maddening.” 

She was still smoothing the silver paper and yet not looking at it. | 
A breeze caught the paper and crackled it upward, like the flutter of 
a wing, and she pinned it down on her knee again with one finger, 
quite casually, as if bored. 

“ Mind if I ask you something ?”’ she said. 

“No. What?” 

“How would you go about it?” 

For a moment he was mystified and then realised, with abrupt sur- 
prise, what she was talking about. 
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“Oh ! here, wait a minute,” he said, “it hasn’t got quite as far 
as that.” 

“Oh! hasn’t it? I thought you said it had.” 

“Well, hardly. I mean it’s one of those things everybody 
says—— 

“ But supposing it did?” 

He felt a chill of distaste run over him. Abruptly he looked at 
the western horizon and thought that there might be still another 
hour in which to search for the ball before twilight came down. 

It was then that she said : 

“T often wonder if you couldn’t do it by holding your breath for 
five minutes. I suppose that would be the most painless way.” 

Got to find that damn ball somehow, he thought. He had been 
on the point of sitting down for five minutes’ rest but now he found 
himself prickling with impatience instead. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t help me look?” he said. “‘ There isn’t 
a lot more daylight——” 

“If you like. I don’t mind,” she said. 

As she got to her feet he saw that her dark brown hair, very ruffled, 
was starred everywhere with dry white sand. She didn’t bother to 
shake it out. Nor did she even notice it. 

Suddenly, as she climbed up to the grassy crest of the dune, he was 
captured by the grace of her bare legs, the skin a fine pure cream under 
the brown-purple skirt. With astonishment he found himself actu- 
ally looking at her for the first time. She was rather tall, shapely 
and no longer crumpled. 

She was what the fellows at the club would call nifty ; she was 
what Freddy Robinson, in his heavy, waggish way, would refer to 
as a petite morceau de tout droit. 

Suddenly from the top of the dune she turned, looking towards 
the sea. For some moments her eyes looked quite hollow and there 
was no answer for him when he said : 

“You'll have to watch out for the pebbles. Especially the white 
ones. They're the ones that trick you.” 

He was never more than ten or a dozen yards from her as they 
walked about the dunes. The sun, falling as a coppery-orange disc 
into a rippled milk-blue sea, gradually stained sand and grass and 
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pebbles with a flush of fire. The marine blue thorns of sea-thistle 
were touched with sepia rose. Her dress turned a sombre purple § 
against her bare cream legs and arms. ’ 

“ Have to give it up,” he called at last. “ Afraid it’s no go. Just 7 
have to come back tomorrow, that’s all.” 


Once again there was no answer. She was simply walking with | 


unbroken dreamy indifference across shadowy, smouldering sand. 
“ Can I give you a lift or something?” he said. “‘ My car’s at | 


the club-house. No distance at all.” : 


{ 


Again there was no answer; but suddenly he saw her stoop, 


straighten slowly up again and then hold up her hand. 

“Ts this it?” 

He actually started running. When he reached her she was hold- 
ing the ball, exactly like a precious egg, in the palm of her hand. 

“ My God, it is,” he said. “ My God, what a bit of luck.” 


¥ 


He felt extraordinarily excited. He had a ridiculous impulse to | 


shake her by the hand. 


“ My God, what a bit of luck,” he kept saying. “ Nearly dark. 
What a bit of luck.” 


In the excitement of grasping the ball he was unaware that she had 7 


already started to walk away. 
“ Are you off?” he said. “* Where are you going ?. Which way ?” | 
She walked along the beach without pausing or looking back. 
“Just back to where I was sitting. I dropped my piece of silver 
paper.” 
He found himself almost running after her. 
“Saved me a shilling too,” he said. “I can tell you that.” 
“Oh?” she said. “Is that all they cost?” 


He laughed. “Oh! Good God, no. Didn’t mean that. I | 


meant we have a sort of kitty—the four of us, I mean, the chaps I | 
play with. Every time we lose a ball we put a bob in.” 

“Why ?” 

“Sort of fine. Amazing how it adds up.” 

“What do you do with it when it adds up ?”’ 


starts,” 


“Buy more balls.” He laughed again. ‘“‘ That’s where the fun 
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She was walking more slowly now. The folds of her purplish 
skirt were touched with copper. The sea burned with small metallic 
waves. 

“You see we have a draw. Sort of lottery. Lucky number. 
Chap who gets the lucky number gets the balls.” 

“T don’t get it.” 

“ Suppose it’s the old thrill—the kick you get out of any gamble. — 
Something for nothing.” 

She started to look about her, as if not quite certain about the exact 
place where she had left her silver paper on the beach. 

“You see what I mean, don’t you?” he said. “ You might never 
lose a ball for a couple of months and then wham ! you hit the jack- 
pot. That’s when it’s fun—when you see the faces of the other 
chaps.” 

“I see.” 

“ Of course it might be you next time.” He laughed again. 
“ But so far I’ve been damn lucky. Struck it three times out of five. 
Fred Chalmers is the one—never had it once. Worth anything to 
see his face—livid, I tell you. Livid isn’t the word.” 

He laughed yet again and suddenly she let out a quick startled cry. 

“Oh! my silver paper’s gone.” 

He didn’t bother to answer. A livid picture of Fred Chalmers’ 
furious face lit up the air between sea and beach with a heartening glow. 

“The wind must have taken it,” she said. “I'd had it all day.” 

In the failing light she stood staring thoughtfully down at the hollow 
her body had made in the sand. 

“Tt isn’t so important, is it?” he said. The ball felt hard and 
secure as he pressed it in his hand and put it in his pocket. “I’m 
afraid I must be going. What about you? Coming along?” 

“No. I think I'll stay a little longer.” | 

“ Getting dark.” 

“Tt always does some time.” 

She took a few light half-running steps down the beach, as if she 
had seen the silver paper. A fragment of dying light bounced from 
a breaking wave. A few spreading phosphorescent tongues of foam 
lapped the sand. 

“ Sure you won’t change your mind and come and have a drink ?” 
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“No thanks. I'll stay a bit longer. I want to find my piece of 
silver paper.” 
“Really? Why?” 


She was walking away now, face towards the sunset but slightly § 
downcast. 


“just do, I'll just cover the water-front a few more times. You 
know that song? I Cover the Water-front?” 


He thought he heard her sigh; she might suddenly have been 
holding her breath. 


“Can't say I do.” 


“Nice song. ‘I cover the water-front. I’m watching the sca. | 
Oh! When will the one I love come back to me——’” 

She was already too far away for him to hear the rest of the song. 7 
Her figure was black against the last thin running bars of copper above 7 
the sea. 

“ Afraid you won’t stand much chance of seeing anything now, | 
will you?” he called. 

He got no answer. He looked briefly at her figure, the darkening © 
sand and the lapping phosphorescent tongues of foam and then started | 
to walk up the slope of the beach towards the dunes. ’ 

The evening wind was fresher there. The grey-yellow hairs of 
dune-grass were pressed close against smoothed ridges of sand. A leaf © 
or two of sea-thistle rattled sharply. 

Caught among hairs of grass, the square of silver paper rattled too. 


“Wrong way,” he started saying aloud. ‘“ Looking the wrong 
way!” 


He was half-way down to the beach, waving the silver paper, before ~ 
he suddenly realised what he was doing. : 

“ Here, I’ve got it,” he was already saying. “I’ve found it——” ~ 

A second later he stopped speaking and pulled up sharp, glancing 
round at the same time as if someone might possibly be listening. 

Then he suddenly realised what an awful damn fool he was making 
of himself—absolute damn fool. He looked hastily along the shore 
in the gathering darkness to make quite sure that even the girl had | 
not heard him running back with that ridiculous piece of paper. 
Why the hell could it be all that important to her? What on earth © 
could anyone possibly want with that ? 
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It was time he stopped fooling around and got back to the club- 
house and talked to the chaps and bought himself a whisky, he thought 
—perhaps two. 

He started up the slope towards the dunes again, screwing up the 
silver paper into a little ball as he went. At the ridge he turned for 
a second time and looked back. 

The shore was quite empty. He threw down the silver ball among 
the pebbles that were so like clutches of eggs laid by long-vanished 
birds and didn’t even bother to watch where it fell. 

Looking finally towards the last copper straws of sunset cloud, he 
started suddenly to congratulate himself. “‘ Just as well not to chase 
your luck too far,” he thought. “ Might get caught up with some- 
thing funny. Anyway, you got your ball back, old boy. Be 
satisfied.” 

He listened again for a sound of her voice or her footsteps coming 
back. But all he could hear was the sound of wind and tide rising 
and halting and falling in little bursts along the darkening shore. 

It was exactly as if the sea sometimes held its breath and then broke 
into a fragile, broken song. 


© copyright 1959: Evensford Productions Ltd. 
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Warrior Tribes of the Tibetan 
Borderland 


BY PETER GOULLART 


INCE the escape of the Dalai Lama to India, the intrepid Khambas 
are continuing to fight the Chinese from their inaccessible mountain 
lairs. Some dispatches contain reports that the Tibetan unrest has 
spread to the tribal territories in West China and few people realise 7 
the significance of this information, for little is known of that area, its 
inhabitants and their potentialities. 

While India is walled off from Tibet by the Himalayas, China is 7 
separated from it by a welter of mountain ranges, some steep and snow- 
capped, others covered with dense forests. Between these ranges in | 
deep gorges flow some of the world’s longest rivers. This mountain | 
belt, in some parts over two hundred miles wide, extends from the 
Kansu Province in the north to Burma, Siam and Laos in the south and 
is peopled by tribes whose origin is still a puzzle to anthropologists. 
Some of these tribes desire little or no contact with the outside world 
and offer only passive resistance to the encroaching Chinese and their 
civilisation. Others, more numerous and closely knit by the ties of 
race and language, are ruthless warriors ready to defend themselves 
against any aggression. These are the Black Lolos and the Black Lissu / 
and of these the Black Lissu are the fiercer. The Black Lolos live in 
the Territory of the Independent Lolos, while the Black Lissu live on ‘ 
the very top of precipitous mountains in North-western Yunnan. 

Although the Lolos have mastered the art of modern warfare their — 
mode of life is otherwise reminiscent of the Middle Ages. Their 
near problem is the obtaining of modern arms in sufficient quantity, | 
but if the reported risings in West China include the Black Lolos and J 
Lissu, the Chinese will have their hands full for a long time, especially 
if the Lolos have joined the rebellious Khambas. There is nothing 
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impossible in this. The Lolos are racially related to the Khambas and 
admire their superb physique and great bravery. 

I met the Black Lolos after spending twenty years in China, but my 
interest in them dates back to my childhood when my grandmother 
would tell me of my grandfather’s travels by caravan across Mongolia 
to the confines of Tibet. He was a great merchant, who dealt in China 
tea and Mongolian cattle, and although he died many years before I 
was born these stories of his adventurous life fired my own enthusiasm 
to see these countries where he had traded. When the Russian 
Revolution had broken out and my mother and I decided to leave 
Russia, it was I who insisted on going to China rather than to Europe. 
Thus when, years later, I received an invitation from the Chinese 
Government to pioncer industrial co-operatives in Eastern Kham, 
which had been annexed by China several decades ago and was known 
as Sikang, I set out for Tachienlu. 

There was surprisingly little information about the Lolos in Tachien- 
lu. My missionary friends did not know much about them or the 
exact location of their territory. I was warned not to make any 
enquiries in the government quarters, for the simple reason that the 
local military considered themselves to be still in the state of undeclared 
war with these ferocious tribesmen and wanted to prevent any contact 
with them by foreigners. My movements were carefully watched 
and any step in the wrong direction might have cost me not only my 
job but even my liberty. However, my determination to find Lolos 
remained inflexible and, steeped in my Taoist practices, I began to 
wait for a chance. In the meantime, my further travels in Kham 
failed to bring me into contact with any Lolos. 

Then one day, quite suddenly, I noticed a stranger in the market 
whose dress and appearance, judging from the descriptions supplied 
to me by friends, clearly indicated that he was a Lolo. He spoke 
Chinese and, to my great disappointment, proved to be a Chinese. 
He was very courteous and in a few minutes I realised that I had 
acquired a new friend. To my surprise and delight he confided to 
me that he and his father knew many Lolos who lived in the mountains 
quite close to his farm, which was only a three days’ walk south-east 
of Tachienlu. I took him home, entertained him and, in return, he 
invited me to his village and promised to introduce me to his Lolo 
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friends. Thus began my series of adventures amongst the mysterious 
Lolos. 

Lee Chizau, as my new friend was called, kept his promise and one 
spring day we marched out of Tachienlu together en route to his village. 
However, an attempt to get to the Lolos from his farm nearly cost me 
my life as I was carried away by a swollen mountain stream. Badly 
shaken and bruised, I rested with his hospitable family and then his 
father arranged for us to travel to the Lolos in a roundabout way by 
Fulin, a big trading town further south. On arrival there, I was 
intercepted by a powerful warlord, Commander Yang, who would 
not hear of us staying anywhere but at his baronial mansion. I was 
given a room in which, to my amazement, most of the furniture 
consisted of newly constructed wooden coffins suitably camouflaged 
with Tibetan rugs and other coverings. There were coffins also in 
the gallery and other parts of the house. Later I learned that the 
Commander held an important timber concession which produced 
the kind of wood especially sought after by wealthy Chinese for their 
coffins. The manufacture and export of such coffins brought a very 
considerable income to this enterprising warlord. He was a tall and 
powerfully built old man of commanding appearance, yet kindly and | 
full of the graces of an old Chinese mandarin. He lived in medieval 
splendour surrounded by his faithful retainers. His favourite third 
wife was a lady of quality, as intelligent as she was gracious. The 
hospitality at the mansion was wonderful and every meal was a new 
gastronomic experience. 

It was in Fulin that I saw the Lolos for the first time and I was much | 
impressed by their tall stature, graceful movements, flashing eyes and | 
the undeniable air of independence and power. Commander Yang | 
told me that all his life had been spent in dealings with the Lolos and 
that he had adopted the son of a powerful Lolo prince, who had been 
killed in battle, as an expression of his high regard and friendship for 
them. He promised to introduce me to his adopted son should I 
come back to Fulin again and explained that the real Lolos were the 
Black or Noble Lolos who lived in the Taliangshan or Great Cold 
Mountains, only a day or two away from Fulin across the Tatu River. 

In the meantime I let Lee Chizau carry out his plan to take me to his 
Lolo friends and we left Fulin one sunny morning on our way to 
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Helluwa, a village on the Tatu River, from where we could climb to 
Ychsaping Plateau—our present destination. It was a perilous walk 
along the precipices of the Tatu River and the only consolation was 
the magnificent scenery. Helluwa was a brigands’ rendezvous where 
we met Lee Chizau’s father and if we had not been with him I should 
have been murdered or kidnapped by the outlaws who crowded the 
market place in this village. Next day we ascended to the Plateau and 
put up with Lee Chizau’s Lolo friend, Kolei. I found my first Lolo 
a splendid physical specimen and a very charming and intelligent man. 
It is the latter aspect of the people which attracted me most. In this I 
found him equal, if not superior, to the Tibetans who are also a very 
intelligent race, unlike most Chiang tribesmen around Tachienlu. 
As | was a good friend of Lee Chizau’s, Kolei’s hospitality was mar- 
vellously generous, considering the ruggedness of his existence. The 
food he had prepared for us was most palatable and very different from 
the sloppy Tibetan cooking. From the information I had gathered, 
it became clear that it was only a small Lolo colony. The place to see 
was the territory of the Independent Lolos along the Taliangshan, the 
Great Cold Mountains, which was considered the motherland of the 
Black Lolos. It all tallied with what the old Commander Yang had 
told me and I became more determined than ever to see those mysteri- 
ous people before I left Sikang. Not daring to go back by Helluwa 
and that precipitous road to Fulin, an old Lolo escorted me along a 
secret path through a primeval forest to a small Chinese hamlet on the 
bank of the Tatu River. I passed through scenery so incredibly, 
fantastically beautiful that the memory of it gives me acute nostalgia 
to this day. It was a glimpse of a terrestrial Paradise. 

After my return to Tachienlu, I met a very influential Chinese 
General, who was on a ceremonial visit to the Provincial Government 
from his Headquarters in Southern Sikang and to whom I had a letter 
of introduction. This General officially invited me to visit him in 
Sichang to see whether any industrial co-operatives could be started 
there. The local Government, being unable to raise any objection 
to such a trip, gracefully yielded and supplied me with the necessary 
travel documents and other facilities. 1 left Tachienlu at the beginning 
of summer, heading straight for Fulin, where the old Commander 
Yang and his wife received me with open arms. 
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I was delighted when Commander Yang introduced me to his 
adopted son, the Lolo Prince Molin. He had been educated at iff 
Chinese Military Academy, spoke good English and, while on Chines 
territory, wore the uniform of a Chinese army officer. He was very 
good-looking, with perfect manners, and when I had explained my 
reason for travelling from Tachienlu to Sichang he became extremely 
friendly. At Commander Yang’s suggestion he readily agreed to let | 
me pass through the territory of Independent Lolos. However, before | 
I left he had explained to me the main points of Lolo etiquette. Under 
no circumstances was I to call them Lolos, which was a derogatory | 
term used by the Chinese. The right word was Yi. And, unde® 
pain of death, I must not touch their hair or pat them on the” 
shoulder. 

He further explained that the real Lolos were the Noble Lolos who 
styled themselves Lords of the Black Bone, in the same sense as in the | 
West we refer to a man possessing blue blood. The Black Lolos were = 
all warriors and did not cultivate the land themselves. This was done 
by their serfs and slaves, mostly kidnapped from Chinese settlements or = 
other tribal areas. They were collectively known as the White Lolos 
and, naturally, they were not related by blood to their masters. Inter- | 
marriage between the Noble and White Lolos was punished by death 7 
for both parties. The Black Lolos were divided into princes, mar- 7 
quises and barons, depending on the size of their land and number 
of their liege subjects and men-at-arms. They were independent oft] 
Chinese control, having secured this right in ancient times through: 7 
series of successful battles with the invading Chinese armies. The © 
last attempt to subdue the Black Lolos was made in 1905 ; the Chinese 7 
forces were utterly defeated and the Territory of the Independent 7 
Lolos was recognized by the Chinese Government in a special treaty, 
which also defined certain privileges granted to the Lolos. For ex- | 
ample, the Lolos could travel, without hindrance, anywhere in China, 7 
but no Chinese might enter the Lolo territory without a special pas- © 
port, issued by one of the princes who thereby guaranteed his safe © 
conduct. Since there was no Central Government in the Lolo terti-’ 
tory such passports were valid only for the area controlled by that) 
particular prince and might be disregarded elsewhere. Prince Molin’s 
passport for me was valid only for a certain route and had I deviated 
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from it through ignorance or by design I might have been kidnapped 
and enslaved. To forestall such a contingency, he sent two of his men- 
at-arms with me, who were also my guides, although their knowledge 
of Chinese was extremely limited and I did not speak the Lolo 
language. 

Crossing the deep and swift Tatu River we marched through a 
dense forest and next afternoon reached Dienba, capital of Prince 
Molin. His palace looked like an old Chinese yamen and there were a 
number of Chinese shops in the market, for Dienba had been Chinese 
before it was incorporated into the Independent Territory under the 
treaty concluded after the last war between the Lolos and Chinese. 
The Lolos did not molest the old Chinese inhabitants but permitted 
them to carry on their business under the Prince’s guarantee. Here 
was a clear proof that the Lolos were not such unprincipled savages as 
they had been made out to be. I was much impressed with their 
agricultural attainments after seeing well-irrigated and cultivated 
fields, planted with grain and all kinds of vegetables, and well-fed 
cattle and horses. Prince Zjegha, a cousin of Prince Molin’s, invited 
me to a feast and there I met for the first time a brilliant assemblage of 
Noble Lolos. For the most part, they were middle-aged men of 
distinguished bearing, tall, wiry and muscular. They looked very 
tough with their fierce flashing eyes and granite faces, many with battle 
scars. There wasa savage pride, a ruthless determination and a reckless 
bravery in their movements as, hand on sword, they walked about, 
accompanied by their pages. And yet they were courteous and kind 
to me, a poor unarmed foreigner, as they toasted me in pink zhi, a 
champagne-like bubbling wine made of pink buckwheat, joking and 
asking me all sorts of questions—all most intelligent and to the point. 
When the vast feast had been laid out in the courtyard and the full 
moon rose over the dark ranges of the Great Cold Mountains to the 
east, illuminating the warriors, their colourful pages and elegant 
ladies, 1 felt that my world and time had receded and a new reality 
had taken its place. Nothing before my eyes could be correlated to 
the present. I was definitely taking part in a pageant of a remote and 
glorious past. 

Next day I was presented with a beautiful pony of the famous Lolo 
breed, by Prince Molin’s major-domo on behalf of his master. Then, 
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accompanied by a White Lolo man-at-arms, armed with a bow an 
arrows, I started on my trek through the forbidden territory of th 
Independent Lolos. Expecting to tramp through another dengj 
jungle, it was almost a shock to find that I had stepped into a park-lik 
expanse of a surpassingly beautiful country. Within the protectiv 
fold of distant mountain ranges, low hills were covered with a pro} 
fusion of flowers, while now and then we passed through forests 


giant oaks. The blue lakes were fringed with iris and there wer 


brightly coloured birds and butterflies everywhere. Now and then w 


saw the Lolo castles—a collection of huts surrounded by stout stockads| 


and usually situated on some hill to give a better view of an approach. 
ing enemy. As the sun rose higher, we met other travellers on th 
path we were following. Some were noble Lolo ladies—handsonx 
and stately, clad in brocaded jackets and blue petunia skirts, with their 


characteristic black bonnets, riding on splendid mules. They wer | 


accompanied by one or two gentlemen, also on horseback, while 
men-at-arms, armed with bows and arrows or old rifles, and serving 


girls ran behind. Of course, they were curious when they saw the 


strange sight of a foreigner travelling through their closed country. | 
Their enquiries were courteous and they were satisfied with my ex- 


planations, always passing on with a friendly smile. A patrician-| 


looking Lolo who, my little soldier told me, was a very ‘great lord’ 
offered me all the assistance in his power. 

As I travelled through this enchanted land, meeting more of these 
fascinating people, I lost all my fear and all my previous conception of 
them as savages. I was convinced that I had returned to the Middle 
Ages, mysteriously preserved in this remote and inaccessible corner of 
the world. Seen from this point in time there was nothing incon- 
gruous in their social structure or behaviour, and their code of chivalry 
was as precise as that in the civilised Europe of those days. 

When I reached Yuehsi, an ancient Chinese fortress town on the 
Imperial Route, I called on Prince Koumou Tsangyao and presented a 
letter of introduction from his cousin, Prince Molin. This Lolo 
Prince, also educated at the Chinese Military Academy in Nanking, 
surprised me by his appearance and deportment. He wore western 
clothes of most elegant cut, spoke both English and French and was 


debonair and sophisticated. Without more ado he arranged to take ' 
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me on a visit to his aunt, who was the head of a noble Lolo clan living 
in the mountains not far from the city. 

As we entered the stockade, our ponies loaded with jars of wine, a 
tall old lady came out to meet us. “* This is my aunt, Duchess Kou- 
chié,” Prince Koumou Tsangyao said. I bowed deeply before this 
powerful and dignified chieftainess. Afterwards I was presented to 
her husband and sons and ladies of the household. I could not help 
admiring the virile good looks of the men and the graceful and proud 
bearing of the women. I was lucky to be with Prince Koumou 
Tsangyao with his excellent English and French, for now I could really 
communicate with these unusual and interesting people. 

It was a self-contained community with plenty of grain stored and 
sizeable herds of cattle and pigs, and fields planted with corn and 
vegetables. The Lolos hardly required anything from the outside 


} world. They freely admitted that they detested commerce and what 


little they needed was supplied through the intermediary of White 
Lolos, their serfs, who were permitted to go to market. There was 
no difference between the master race and the serfs and slaves in their 
living and eating habits. Both stayed in mean wooden huts, without 
any furniture except a table or two; all wore home-spun woollen 
tsarwas (fringed cloaks) or mushroom-like shorter mantles of wool 
felt, and the same style of hempen sandals. All slept on the floor 
around the fire and the same food was distributed at meal-times to 
both the masters and dependents. The serfs cultivated the fields and 
looked after the cattle and their lords protected them and fought for 
them when it was necessary. It was a perfect division of labour in 
this rough, lawless land. The relations between the two classes were 
friendly and informal, though the purity and segregation of the master 
caste must be preserved at all cost, within that caste all men and women 
were free and equal. The young people married for love and, if the 
wife was tired of her husband, she returned home to her parents for 
good or until her husband asked her to come back and then they would 
havea kind of second honeymoon. Ifa woman was of nobler birth and 
more capable than her husband, she was left to rule the clan. Their 
Spartan existence was their deliberate choice. They felt they were 
surrounded day and night by great dangers from the outside world. 
They could not afford to import the luxury and ease of Chinese life 
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which had softened and debilitated other tribes and led them to mili- 
tary and economic subjugation by the Chinese. The only things from § 
the outside world which they coveted were arms. These they spared 
no money or wiles to get—anything from a modern revolver to a7 
sten-gun. 

The hospitality and warm friendship lavished on me by the Duchess 
and her people was overwhelming. In the morning there had been. 
prodigious slaughter of domestic animals of all kinds and the feas 
began before sunset. Everything was so well prepared and so deli- 
cious that I could not suppress an exclamation of admiration as cach J 
new dish was placed on the table. The Lolos certainly knew how to 
eat, when they were at peace, and this good food was undoubtedly | 
responsible for their magnificent physique, especially when coupled | 
with fresh mountain air and plenty of exercise. 

The feast was interminable as more dishes appeared on the table and 
more wine was poured into our bowls, while the less privileged Lolos 
sucked theirs through long bamboo tubes from jars on the floor, | 
The moon had risen from behind the range and a great bonfire had 
been built in the compound; music and dancing followed. Again | 7 
was transported to the remote past as the Duchess and her husband sat 
on leopard skins on their chairs of state while the young nobles were ~ 
locked together in mock combat. Dingy huts had disappeared and, — 
instead, in the flickering light of the bonfire, it seemed the courtyard of 7 
a baronial castle with armoured knights dancing before the lord and his — 
lady while beautiful princesses sang softly. The music and singing 
were entirely western in character and the dancing was impassioned ' 
and with that wild abandon which is not met with in the slow and — 
static Oriental dances. 

I stayed another day with the charming and hospitable Duchess — 
Kouchié and left with great regret, for I liked and admired these virile, 5” 
forthright and intelligent people and their rugged life in the beautiful . 
mountains. I wanted to visit more clans but I was bound to return to 
Sichang. a 

In Yuehsi I had a long talk with Prince Koumou Tsangyao, and many , 
things which had puzzled me about the Lolos became clear. They 4% 
were not particularly enamoured of the idea of remaining forever in f 
the state of the Middle Ages and they were not against the benefits of + 
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modern civilisation. They were passionately attached to their inde- 
pendence—not so much political but rather they wanted no interfer- 
ence in their affairs and mode of life. Therefore, the good things they 


© craved from the modern world were—modern arms and modern 


military education and medical services. Given these, they argued, 
they could defend themselves from any encroachment. Anything 
more than that they considered as an unnecessary and debilitating 
luxury, which would corrupt both body and spirit. 

Since the advent of the Communist regime in China there has been 
little news of the Lolos. There had been no news of them either 
under the former regimes for the simple reason that no Chinese Govern- 
ment has ever cared to admit that there were any independent tribes 
within the realm. Another reason may have been the Communist 
preoccupation with their grandiose plans for land reform, industrialisa- 
tion and the communes. The Lolos are poor material for Communist 
propaganda and both the Noble and the White Lolos are equally poor 
and there are no fixed land-holdings. Therefore, there are no wealthy 
landowners for the Communists to exterminate and no land to re- 
distribute. It is true that the Black Lolos will not demean themselves 
by working on the land but, if the worst should come to the worst 
and they are conquered, there is nothing to prevent any number of 
these nobles from entering the Chinese military service. Theirs is an 
essentially military caste and they have always looked with favour on 
military training in the Chinese Army. With a large number of 
Black Lolo officers they would certainly regain important privileges 
and power for their families and land. There is a precedent for such a 
case in Europe where the Montenegrans, a warrior people very much 
like the Black Lolos, went wholesale into military and civil service 
and gained much prestige and influence when their country had been 
absorbed into the present-day Yugoslavia. 

If the Chinese Communists, in the ebullience of their crusading 
spirit, do indeed decide to introduce their Communist ‘ paradise’ 
amongst the Black Lolos and Black Lissu, a fierce struggle on the part of 
these tribes is certain. They will not submit lying down and an alli- 
ance with their cousins and closeneighbours, the Khamba Tibetans, who 
are already in the fray, would be inevitable. Not being Buddhists, 
the Lolos would not be particularly interested in the Khambas’ 
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fight for the restoration of the Dalai Lama but, being cunning and 
coldly calculating, they may utilise the Tibetan struggle to preserve 
their own independence. They are truly free and they dislike the idea 
of passing under the tutelage of the theocratic Tibetan Government 
as much as they would resent Chinese rule. 
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The Sea Escapes 


BY MARY LOMER 


T was the first year after the war, when I had almost forgotten 

what the beach was like. We had always lived near it of course 
and my mother used to tell me how my father had carried me down 
the steep cliff when I was small. But the war had come, and the 
coast had been mined, and my father had been killed, and I never 
went to the sea. Until I went there with Chris. 

Chris was my hero that year, and my best friend. He was thirteen, 
a good year older than the rest of us, and the leader in our class. His 
father sold deck-chairs and rented out boats to the visitors, so that 
we almost considered Chris as owner of the beach. He was sup- 
posed to help his father every evening, but he had gathered a gang 
of us boys together to do that for him. Not that we minded. I 
was always proud that Chris had chosen me as his second-in-command. 
Besides, I liked helping the visitors ; telling them where to go so 
the tide wouldn’t cut them off ; explaining to them about the cur- 
rents and rocks; even showing them how to carry deck-chairs so 
they didn’t pinch their fingers. And when they left in the early 
evening we could always have the beach to ourselves again. That 
was the best time of all. We would bring out the cricket stumps 
and set up the wicket. The air was always brittle, like glass, and 
the crack of the wood against the ball would splinter across the still 
water. On their way to the ’bus stop the visitors would watch and 
clap as Chris sent the ball flying across the sand-bars. “Run!” 
he would shout, and his long legs would scatter the soft sand behind 
him. And as I ran, I could hear the faint clap, and the sharp hiss 
of thrill as we slid across the crease in time. 

Or, on other evenings, when the sun was low over the cliff, Chris’s 
father would let us take out one of his boats. We would float out 
from the shore, motionless, watching the green and dark-blue threads 
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of the water, like the threads on a tapestry loom. Sounds came! 
magnified over the bay ; you could hear people talking to each other | 
as they walked up the cliff path ; on the headland, the purr of the! 
tractors floated down from the fields, where the farm hands wer 
putting up the hay. Above the silver line of the beach, the windows 
of the village houses shone through the background of green. And § 
we, out in the bay, seemed to hang above the sea. The water wa | 
so clear you could look down fifty feet and see the purple shadows ° 
of seaweed on the ocean bed. There was a tingle to the surface of 
the water, when you touched it, as if you were drawing your finger 
over the rim of a tumbler. And Chris and I would hang over the _ 
stern of the boat, letting the sun dry the salt from our arms, feeling 7 
the lap of the placid water, watching the sudden fusion of light and t7 
colour as if we were part of a painted picture. . 
One afternoon, at the beginning of the summer holidays, I found 
Chris sitting with the rest of the gang in front of his father’s hut, © 
His clear-cut face was gloomy and he was not talking to anyone. — 
He often had moods like this but if you ignored him he would soon 
recover. I sat and talked with the others, until he was ready to ! 
join in the conversation. Chris was queer like that. He used to 
say for example that he hated the beach. Perhaps he did, for he | 
had fair skin that blistered and peeled before it turned brown. But | 
he used to enjoy lording it over the rest of us. You never knew if 7 
he meant what he was saying. So when he said gloomily, “ The , 
* Little Big House’ lot have come back. Bad luck for us,” I wasn’t 7 
sure if that was what he really thought. We all knew what the ' 
* Little Big House’ was. Instinctively I glanced up at the cliff where 
the house was set back in the trees. For the first time I noticed that © 
the windows were open and curtains were blowing in the breeze. | 
“How many of them?” someone asked. 
“ The whole bloody lot,” he said. We all liked to swear then, but 
Chris had the best vocabulary. 
“Ere, ere,” his father broke in. “ Dont’ce exaggerate then,” 
speaking in his broad Cornish voice. (He said ‘dunn’ee’ and ‘ thun.’) | 
“Them’ll do a might of good for the place, so keep a civil tongue ~ 


in your head. And there’s naught but the maister and misses and F 
some chilrun I do believe.” 
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ds came! “ Hundreds,” Chris repeated stubbornly. He walked away and 
ch othe |] began to play with a ball against the side of the wall. One by one we 
t of the 7 left the hut and joined him. We were always embarrassed when 
ds were the old man joined in our conversations. I was afraid of him. He 
vindows | never said much, but beneath his dirty trousers and high-necked 
n. jersey he had muscles like steel. 
ater wa | “T’ll tell you how it is,” Chris said, when he was the centre of 
shadows § attention once more. “ They’ve both been divorced, see! So there 
irface of : are her children, and his children, as well as their children.” We 
ir finger | listened avidly. It was like him to pick up a piece of conversation 
over the | like that and then drop it casually as if such things were part of our 
, feeling |} everyday life. He went on to describe the family, almost as if he 
ght andt § had been a member of the household. He had learned all about 
them I suppose because his father used to do the odd jobs up there 
I found in the winter. But Chris never mentioned that. I knew that the 
t's hut. } people who owned the ‘Little Big House’ were important. Its 


anyone, | name for example had been given to distinguish it from the ‘ Big 

Id soon 4 House’ proper, where the local squire lived. And even during the 

eady to! | war, when most big houses had been commissioned for troops, time 

used to and energy had been spent in keeping it in perfect condition. But 
for he } so much talk of divorce and nursemaids and girls home from Paris 

n. But § overwhelmed me. What did these people want from us? 

knew if | Suddenly Chris stopped playing with his ball, and nudged me. 

, “ The a “ Here they come now,” he said. “ You watch how they boss us 

wasn't around.” 

hat the ! There was quite a crowd of them coming down the slip-way to 


F where § the beach, the family and their guests. I would have noticed them 
ed that | even if Chris hadn’t pointed them out. They threw their wraps 
reeze. | and towels down carelessly, close to the sea-wall where we were 

; | standing, and the woman who was looking after the younger children 
en, but | began to pile the clothes together. 

“Let’s go in right away,” cried one of the girls. She ran down 
then,” the beach. She wore a red bathing suit with a little skirt attached. 
thun.’), 7 I'd never seen one like it before. The young men ran after her. 
tongue | Their hard clipped accents sounded ‘ posh’ and foreign. They were 
es and fF) laughing together as they played in the shallow water. I suddenly 

+ thought, ‘ That’s what we sound like in the evenings.’ 
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Aloud, I said as scornfully as I could, “I don’t believe they even | 
know how to swim, the babies!” But just then they began to go 
out to sea. There was something frightening in the way their line 
of heads bobbed up and down. The sea sparkled where they threw 
up the water behind them and a great ripple spread out towards 
the beach. Even the girls knew how to do the crawl. 

“Neat !”” said Chris approvingly. I didn’t like the way he said 
that. I didn’t like the way every one was watching them. And © 
they so contemptuous of us, so sure of themselves as if they owned 
the whole place.... It was then that I remembered that they did 
own everything, even the beach. The Town Council only rented © 
it from them. If they wanted to end the lease no one could stop 
them. If they wanted to keep us out nothing we could do or say ff 
could ever stop them. Chris and the other boys had gone into the | 
water now, but I did not follow them. I wasn’t going tostand around 
and watch. 

I turned and walked up the beach. Even the gaudy wraps offended 
me. Why did they have to come here with their Paris fashions and 
their Oxford accents? As I went past the little boy who was making * 
sand castles, 1 was conscious of the darns in my bathing trunks. 

I wouldn’t go back to the beach for several days after that. I 
just didn’t want to. But by the third day I could not stand being 
at home any longer. The sun poured down on the streets so that | 
the very concrete seemed to melt. The light was so bright it dazzled 
my eyes, and all along the roads the hedges were white with dust. 
Even the smell of the pine trees at the top of the hill was like over- 
ripe blackberries. 

The tide was in when I reached the beach. I was the only one | 
of our group there, so I sat on the hut steps by myself. There was a 
heavy sea running, and the air was strong with the smell of torn 
seaweed. Although the sky was blue, the sea was grey, flecked with 
white. The waves scraped against the shore ; you could tell there 
was a strong undertow by the way the small pebbles were washed 
back and forth. I hated the sea when it was rough like that. Even 
when I was a little boy I used to have a special nightmare about 
it. The dream was always the same. I would be swimming, when 
suddenly a huge wave would rear out of the water on top of me. 
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I could see the curl of its crest, and feel the froth of white as it broke. 
_.. [knew what it was like to be caught in one of those monster 
waves. It would tumble you under like a rag doll. And the sound 
of the breaking wave, the rush of shingle would crash against you as 
you fought for breath, as you tried to clutch at firm ground. . . . 
I always woke in a sweat after a dream like that, just as I was sweating 
now. Nothing would make me bathe in a rough sea. And it was 
so hot... . 

I had not been sitting long when Chris came down the slip-way, 
I waved, but he might have gone past without looking at me if I 
hadn’t shouted, “‘ Where you off to?” 

“Oh! along the beach,” he said, in an off-hand tone, still not 
looking at me. 

‘It’s begun,’ I thought, with a feeling almost of triumph. I shouted 
to him again, testing him. “ What’s wrong with you, anyhow?” 
He looked rather embarrassed then, I thought. 

“ We're going out on the rocks,” he said. I pretended not to notice 
that ‘ we.’ 

“Tr’ll be rough out there,” I said slyly, “ why don’t you set up 
the stumps?” I knew there wasn’t room to play cricket with so 
many people on the beach, but I wanted to see what he would say. 
“A good dry wicket,” I went on, patting the ground. He half 
nodded, but I knew he wasn’t listening. Then, out of the corner 
of my eye I saw them ; the children from the ‘Little Big House,’ 
two boys and the little girl. I knew for sure now who the ‘ we’ 
were. 

“So that’s it !”’ I cried roughly. “‘ Have it your own way then !” 
Chris hesitated for a moment and I thought I might win him back. 
But the little girl called to him and he turned to answer her. I 
noticed at once how he had begun to imitate their way of speaking. 
And the way the four of them went up the beach, laughing together, 
Chris in the middle, made me feel strange as if I wasn’t there at 
all. I stood up and went after them, listening to them. 

“You'd better follow me carefully,” Chris was saying. 
quite dangerous in places.” He said ‘ quite’ in a refined way. 

“ Garn I shouted at them, “’tis real easy.” Chris did not turn 
round. 
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“ Damn well easy !”’ Irepeated. The others looked uncomfortable 
so I ran past them, whooping and shouting to show I didn’t care, 

I knew where they were going, right out to the end of the head- 
land, to Gull’s Rock. It was easily reached at low tide, when you 
could walk across the sands. But at high tide you had to scramble | 
over the rocks at the base of the cliff. Usually I liked the climb 
out there. The cliff curved round in a crescent, seeming to trap § 
the sun against its sheer sides, and the air was spiced with the scent 
of wild pinks. But today was different. For the waves came crash- | 
ing between the crevices in the rocks, jarring the ground. The spray 
fell in clouds and my arms and legs were patched with white where 
the water dried on them. The beach began to look far away and the 
roar of the surf drowned everything. It was hot work climbing up 
the slabs of rock, and my head started to ache. Sometimes, if my 
foot slipped, a shower of stones and dirt would rattle down into the [ 
water, to be sucked under by the waves. It wasn’t dangerous ; Chris [ 
and I had made this path for ourselves and we knew the way. But 
I had never been out to the headland with such a rough sea running. 

The others were coming behind me more slowly. ‘ Sissy !’ | 
thought, as one of them helped the little girl over a rock. She kept 
wanting to pick flowers and I watched Chris clamber up the cliff 
to fetch her some. Chris, who was supposed to be my friend. But 
there they were, ‘ Chrissing’ and ‘ Alexing’ and ‘ Toming,’ as if 
they had known each other for years. Everyone seemed to be in 
high spirits, except me, and when Tom, the second boy, said some- | 
thing and nodded in my direction I felt they were all laughing at 
me. I began to show off, to spite them, forcing myself to dance 
near the edge of the rocks, although my stomach turned over every 
time I looked down. I even clambered into a small crevice and 
pretended to watch the waves make the long strands of seaweed 
look like tentacles. I was waiting for them to catch up with me. 
I still thought perhaps Chris would speak to me when they passed. 
Tom and Alex looked all right, really, and except for wanting to 
pick flowers the little girl was no trouble. In fact she was rather 
pretty. Her long fair hair had come unbraided and she was always 
smiling. I knew I wanted them to like me. 

But they passed me higher up, and did not stop to ask what I was 
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doing. I was too shy to look up at them but my heart was pound- 
ing as | heard them go by. When I did look they were already climb- 
ing up one of the big rocks. They would have paid no attention 
to me except that, as they climbed, the little girl slid on a loose stone 
and dropped her bunch of flowers. Her brothers pulled her to the 
top where they stood laughing and breathless, looking down at me, 
with the flowers at my feet. For the first time our eyes met, and 
we sized each other up. Then the little girl leaned towards me. 
“Please, my flowers. Would you hand them to me?” she called. 
There was a happy tone to her voice, a confidence that I would do 
what she asked, which disturbed me. ‘They don’t mind speaking,’ 
I said to myself, working myself up into a fresh rage, ‘ when they 
want you to do something.’ The smile faded from her eyes, and 
at once, I felt that, merely by hesitating, I had betrayed my roughness, 
my rudeness to her. The sound of the waves quieted for a moment, 
and I could feel that they were still watching me critically. Impul- 
sively, I stretched out my foot and kicked the flowers into the water. 
They bobbed on the sea for a second before the next wave tore them 
apart. The little girl did not say anything, but her smooth forehead 
wrinkled, and her eyebrows came together in a puzzled way. I 
knew then that she would never like me, that they would all despise 
me; knew this, and resolved that in return I would hate them. 
I pushed past them and ran ahead. Everything seemed faded and 
ugly as if the sky and the wind and the sea had suddenly disappeared. 
“What a boor!” I heard one of the boys say in disgusted 
tones. “Garn!” I shouted back, “ you boobs, you cowards !” 
I made an obscene gesture as I dipped down into a hollow between 
the rocks. 

Gull’s Rock was the last in a chain that stretched out along the cliff. 
Taller than the rest, its top was white with bird droppings, and 
hundreds of gulls were sitting there, just above the water-line. When 
a large wave broke they would rise screaming into the air and circle 
round awhile before settling again. Even at low tide there was a 
big pool of water trapped between Gull’s Rock and the mainland, 
I had never swum there but the big boys often did. Today, however, 
the tide raced through the gap in a strong current, and the waves 
curled spitefully against the rock. In spite of myself I was fascinated 
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by the grey-green glint of the sea, and the white crest of foam which | 
circled the rock. I began to peel off shells from the rock where | 
was sitting to throw at the uneasy gulls. 

The others had arrived by this time, but they did not come out to 
the end of the cliff as I had done. They were talking away as if 
they had forgotten about me. Chris was telling them about the 
lighthouse on the other side of the bay. “It’s very old,” he was | 
saying, “at least a hundred years.” | 

“No, ’tisn’t!”’ I lied. “ You don’t know anything about it. 
My grandfather helped build it, and it’s over two hundred years § 
old.” I felt better after saying that. 

“The sea looks awfully rough,” said the little girl. 

“Oh! it’s not so bad,” said Alex, smiling at her. : 

“ It is too,” I shouted, imitating his long “oo” sound. “‘ Rougher § 
than you'd care to go in.” 

“Do shut up !”” said Chris at last. There was a weary note to his 
voice as if he were tired of hearing me speak, as if he were tired of 
having to apologise for me. 

“Got as much right to talk as you have,” I said, answering the 
accusation I sensed in his tone, “ you and your friends !” I emphasised § 
the word friends.’ 

“T’d like to see that lighthouse,” said the youngest boy, Tom. 
He had a high squeaky voice which sounded as if he were growing 
out of it, just as he was growing out of his clothes. He was trying to 
carry on an ordinary conversation and I almost felt sorry for him. 
Because I did not intend to let him ignore me, I wanted to goad 
them into recognition. 

“T’m sure you would,” I said, “ poking around where you're not 
wanted. Eh, Chris?” trying to make Chris feel uncomfortable. 
This time the one called Alex answered. 

“ Look,” he said, “I don’t know where you come from, or who | 
you are or anything, but I wish you’d stop bothering us. We're 
not bothering you, you know.” He stood up very stiff and tall, 
his hands in the pockets of his khaki shorts. I can remember the way 
the wind blew his fair hair back from his face. He looked rather 
like his step-sister then, with a smooth wide forehead, and slender 
eyebrows. He was trying so hard to be just and to keep his temper 
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that I had to admire him. But all I wanted to think was how small 
| looked beside him, how hot the sun was, how heavy my head felt 
with the continuous noise of the sea. 

“We don’t know what’s wrong,” he was continuing, “or why 
you bother us... .” ‘ We,’ ‘us,’ everyone part of something else, 
everyone part of someone. Except me, who had once been part 
too, and who was now nothing not even to himself. 

“Yes, you do bother me,” I screamed. “ You do, you do, you 
do!” the words releasing all the pent-up hate and envy and fear. 
“Of course you wouldn’t understand. Of course all you know is 
how to go round with a nursemaid and act ‘ refined,’” imitating his 


® accent, shaking off imaginary dust from my fingers. “ It’s ‘common’ 


to climb rocks, or play football, isn’t it? Sissies! Why,” I said, 
and as the thought leapt into my mind the waves broke and surged 
towards us as if threatening to sweep us away, “ why you'd be afraid 
to dive in this pool and swim out to the rock!” And the pulse 
beat louder in my head, and the smell of the torn seaweed and the 
cries of the gulls made me giddy and sick. 

He stood very still after that, just as I had known he would stand. 
Then slowly, he began to undo the buckle of his belt and pull off 


® his shirt. 


“Don’t be a fool,” said Chris hurriedly, “ you can’t do it.” 

Alex continued to take off his clothes. Chris kept looking at me 
and then at him, not knowing what todo. I knew they were waiting 
for me to take back the dare, but I couldn’t. 1 wondered if Alex 
would really do it, even then. Part of me said he wouldn’t be such 
an idiot, but the other part of me wanted him to. 

He came down and stood close to me, not looking at me but 
measuring the distance he would have to swim. He was very brown 
against the white of his undershorts. The others crowded down 
after him ; the little girl had started to cry without making a sound. 

“Yes, I will,” he said, as if only then answering Chris. He climbed 
further down the rock, testing the sides carefully. We stood there, 
watching him and listening to the sea suck in and out of the hollows. 
There was a line of foam and bubbles running in the centre of the 
gap where the current was fastest. 

‘He won’t go!’ I thought, but he had jumped, with both feet 
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together, out into the stream. His head came up and he began to ' 
swim choppily towards the rock. 

“Come on, Alex,” cried his brother, leaning forward, “ good old 
Alex!” The little girl echoed his words, clapping her hands together © 
with a spat. The tears were still wet on her cheeks. I felt like saying 
it too. For a moment I thought he would reach the rock, but he 
was caught up in the main current now. He tried to regain his 
stroke as he was carried backwards; missed, and was swept up t 
by the large wave that churned him towards the cliff. I could not | 
move, nor even shut my eyes as the sea surged up and the wave 4 
broke against the rock where we were standing. Even before it | 
had reached us, Tom and Chris had jumped down waistdeep into | 
the water and were stretching out towards him. The little gitl 
had gone with them and was clinging with one hand to Chris’s coat 7 
while she held on to the rock with the other. She looked up a ~ 
me once, not with an appeal for help, but with desperation almos 
that she had nothing firmer than slippery weed which she could 
hold. But still I did not move toward them, although a second _ 
wave knocked them all back against the rock. For the look mirrored * 
in her eyes was the look that I would always see when I closed my | 
own. As the third wave glittered towards them, I took a step back- 
wards. And then I was running, away from Gull’s Rock, away 
from the sea, across the rocks, faster and faster, as if the waves had 7 
mounted the cliff and were following me. I did not look back a 
all. Except once, when a turn in the path brought me round facing 5 
the headland, and I caught a glimpse of the three figures standing 
close together at the water’s edge, helping the fourth from the waves, 
Then the path hid them again, and I ran on... . 

That was the last time I ever saw anyone from the ‘Little Big | 
House.” When I went down to the beach again the summer was ° 
over, and the house was shut up and empty. I did not expect to find 
anyone I knew, but from where I stood at the top of the slip-way, 
I could see all of the gang down on the beach below. Chris was § 
patting in the wickets with the old bat that we used. Nothing had 
changed. I did not call to him but presently he saw me and waved. 

“ Where’ve you been ?”’ he shouted. You should’ve been down 
last week. A rare old time we had.” I had nothing to say. He ' 
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egan ty || looked at the others and then came over to the bottom of the path. 
He stared up at me with that quizzical smile of his. “ Cleared out 
ood old fast that day, didn’t you?” he laughed. He waited, but I made 


together no excuse. 
¢ saying “ Oh well, it didn’t matter,” he said, making it easy for me. “ Cut 
, but he him up a bit around the shins that was all. I'll tell you what I think” 
gain his {) —making amends—“ serve him right for showing off. Sissies, all 
vept up fm of them.” 
yuld not © “*Ere,” cried the bowler from the other end of the pitch. “ Are 


1¢ Wave; you going to be a-talking all night?” He twirled his arm. “ Up 
efore it she comes!” 
cep into i The ball sped over the wicket, past the warm trampled sand, out 
ttle girl to where the boats bobbed at their moorings. I stood and sensed 
ris’s coat |) the cool of the evening ; the long shadows spreading out from the 
d up a | cliff ; the purple of the great rocks under the sea. And I was afraid 
1 almot | that I would never be part of it again. 
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, The Pride of Life: a Roman Setting 
BY ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
Old men discourse upon wise topics here : 
Children and women pass the shadows by, 
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BY EVA MIKE 


This story has particular relevance during the International 
Refugee Year, 1959-1960. It is based on fact. 


LL this happened a long time ago, soon after the second world 
war, at a time when I still believed that we, Dani and I, were 
alive. I even felt very much alive and looked with pleasure into 
the broken piece of mirror I had propped against the window sill 
in the tiny peasant house in Austria. It was there we had found 
refuge after all the excitement I was already forgetting. 

It seemed nice to be told that we were D.P.s, though it wasn’t quite 
clear to us what these letters stood for as we understood little English. 
Above all it was the new adventure that thrilled me. It was like 
coming to another planet, so different from our cool and gentle 
Transylvania. 

We were given long questionnaires to fill out and learned new words 
every day. The questions were tricky. Some people said they were 
to help the authorities to find out who was a real deepee, and who was 
only pretending to be one. But that was exactly what we ourselves 
did not know. 

Some people were very good at this game of filling out forms, but 
poor Dani was hopeless. He would say that his country was Transyl- 
vania, and when the authorities shook their heads he insisted. It was in 
vain my telling him that they didn’t want a geography lesson, all they 
wanted was to have their own ideas very simply and neatly in black 
and white. Dani said that he only told the truth when he said that he 
was a Transylvanian. Other deepees got their stories so pat that it 
fitted their documents like a glove. 

On the whole everything was mere luck. Our lives had depended 
on luck for so long by now that we were forgetting what it felt like 
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to think ahead. Some things, however, counted as well as luck, like | 
knowing languages and saying things one hadn’t the least notion of 
as though they were printed in the Bible. Of course there was no 
greater asset than to be young and pretty. Especially with the French 
officers it counted for much if your smile could give them pleasure, 
They were quite crazy about pretty legs too. 

That was why I was so much better off than Dani. Poor Dani, 2 
home he had all the advantages, he was the lord of the castle, though 
there was not much of the castle part of it left. It was just an old | 
farm-house with a few ruined bastions. It had been in Dani’s family | 
for ever. He also had the shooting rights as far as you could walk in 
a day, and a small vineyard and an old mill. But in the village he was | 
still the young master and spent hours talking to his fellow villagers, [ 
discussing the mutual enemies, a stray wolf in winter or the bears, | 
the foxes, the badgers, the wild cats. He was infallible at home, but 
there seemed to be nothing much he could do out here, he was labelled | 
for emigration as an unqualified labourer. 

But I got along all right. 1 quickly found the knack of how to look 
at the authorities in a way that would get me what I wanted. Other © 
deepees came to me asking me to wangle a ‘ laisser passer’ from the 
French military government so as to cross from one zone to the other 
in search of a little butter or fruit. 

So that was about how our affairs stood after the second world war | 
when we had suddenly found out that we were something we had never 
heard of before and came to realise our changed values. I had my 
mother to thank for my prettiness and the nuns in the convent for the 
French I spoke well. Poor Dani had no reason to thank anybody for 
anything he had been taught, which was precious little anyhow. | 
What use to him that he could shoot straight, what use the prizes he 
had won for his dogs or cattle? These were mere words now. Nor 
could he help me in any way, and we agreed that if I could get on 
better without him we should part. Obviously. After all, for a 
girl like me there was always a short-cut back to a life we called 
normal, a life with regular meals and clean sheets. Dani even went as 
far as to say that if I could marry a person who had shooting grounds 

I should engage him as a gamekeeper. I thought this silly, for | 
knew that no rich persons were left in the world, but I let him talk, ) 
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knowing how fond he had been of the forest and how unhappy he 
would be in a great city. 

That was Dani all over, with still a lot of useless romance about 
him. I had changed over to the present and cared for nothing but 

rofit. 

. As I said before, a pretty smile often got me a laisser passer for a fellow 
refugee who would return with a couple of eggs or even some sugar 
for me. This meant a pudding on Sunday, and Dani was looking 
forward to this Sunday pudding like a schoolboy. It was nice to have 
a husband who could be so enthusiastic over a mere pudding. Other- 
wise he was very dull, always repeating the same stories about his 
dogs and his shooting. Every night when we were in bed he always 
said the same thing : “‘ Good night, little girl, sleep tight and God shall 
keep you all the night.” He said this in English and it was about all 
the English he remembered, taught to him by an English nurse when 
he was a baby. 

With my fluent French and slender legs I had got a job with the 
French military authorities. It was summer, stockings were not worn 
in our world. I had a linen skirt and a white blouse I washed as often 
asI could. I had vivid colours and a devil-cares attitude. It was the 
right thing. That my French spelling was shaky seldom made my 
boss grumble. I had learned to give a horrified little shriek of “* mon 
Dieu!” whenever I was reproved for a mistake and to throw up my 
arms the way I saw the little French secretaries do. Apparently that 
was all the right thing to do. My boss also liked the way I said 
“* mais oui, mon Capitaine, tout de suite, mon Capitaine.” It all seemed so 
very very easy. 

In autumn Dani became very restive. He said there was no point 
in staying here, it was impossible to get work and his muscles were 
becoming slack. We had given up all hope of getting a passport 
anywhere. So he decided to cross over the mountains, as so many 
others were doing in pursuit of their hopes. The South sounded full 
of promise. 

I packed his rucksack for him. I put in his one pair of reserve 
shoes, a few handkerchiefs and a clean shirt. It had been a fine shirt 
once, with his initials and a tiny coronet embroidered in blue, but 
by now it was threadbare. I still possessed a piece of bacon I had saved 
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for an emergency and some bars of chocolate the Capitaine had given 
me. There were apples, too. 

We had previously been to a notary and there was no difficulty in 
getting a legal separation. It was about the only legal right a deepee 
could obtain. 

It was raining when Dani departed in the early morning. He walked 
quickly down the steep hill path. When he came to the turning he 
looked back, the rain trickling down his dark hair and along his bony 
face. He waved to me and I could see that he was saying ‘‘ God 
shall keep you all the night.” 

After Dani left things progressed more quickly with the Capitaine, 
I mean he became more explicit, though not in the way I had expected, 

I soon learnt about all his family, his wife had died two years 
ago, there was a little girl in a Paris convent. Maman had always 
been ailing. 

By now, however, everyone else knew all this about him, and he 
was very popular. “‘ Ach, der Herr Kapitan,” said his Austrian driver. 
“ Ein feiner Herr, he never takes out a cigarette but offers me one.” 

Yes, I was really lucky, he not only offered me cigarettes but 
chocolate and jam preserves and once in a happy mood gave me a box 
of dates. It seemed to me the most magnificent present I had ever 
received. We were very hungry most of the time. 

It was after I had been away from work for ten days with a bad cold 
that he seemed for the first time really annoyed with me. 

“* But this does not go, you understand, then I shall be obliged to 
engage another. See all those letters to be translated, see all the work 
I had to do. . . voyons, ¢a ne va pas...” worse followed and he was 
quite red in the face and as he went he slammed the door. 

That evening I was sitting there typing and trying to catch up on 
my work. I was alone in the vast building where the Military Govern- 
ment was. At times I looked out of the window and watched the 
reflections of the lights on Lake Constance. Elsewhere the water's 
surface seemed black, as black as on the night we rowed on the moun- 
tain lake. It was on our honeymoon and I asked Dani, knowing 
no better, whether he would still love me in twenty years. Dani did 
not answer at first, then he started to sing low the old folk song which 
had become fashionable just then, 
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“* Sweet minutes make the happy hours, 


And all the days to come are ours, 
And all the loving years we share 
Till snow-white turns my raven hair . . .” 


The door opened gently and the Capitaine came in. He was not 
in uniform and he reminded me of our grocer at home. His gestures 
too, but not his speech, for the grocer had but a few phrases at his 
disposal, whereas the Capitaine used an infinite stock of beautiful 
French words. 

He asked me how it went with me, whether this extra work wouldn’t 
tire me too much. He said he regretted that I had been ill and that 
I should take care of my health. Then he said that he would help me 
and sat stroking my hair and telling me that I was an amour. 

It was well past midnight by the time he had told me all about his 
house and the vineyard in the South of France and how we should 
spend the summer heat and the autumn wine harvest there, how he 
had always wanted to have a bathroom fixed because he was the kind 
of man who didn’t grudge his wife a daily bath, and how as soon as 
he could leave the army he would certainly see about the bathroom. 
Then he showed me the photograph of a little girl in an overall and 
asked me to give it a kiss. 

As I was walking home between the rows of moonlit wide-gabled 
peasant houses with all the little square windows carefully shuttered, 
I was thinking how the next day I should be telling everyone what 
had happened. Of my incredible luck. I was the first among all 
the deepees to achieve so much so quickly, for indeed in a very short 
while I should be back again in what we all longed for, the life we had 
lost, the secure, the matter-of-fact life with real people and real places 
in it instead of this present world of mere words and paper. 

When I arrived home I found a letter propped against the candle- 
stick. It had not come by post, so I knew it would be something 
important somebody had brought me. It was a note from Dani. 
I read it by the flickering light of the candle. 

‘Dear little girl,’ he wrote, ‘I am happy to tell you that I arrived 
safely and that the crossing was really quite easy. I don’t know why 
people make such a fuss over it. You don’t have to climb very high, 
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only coming down was rather steep. I didn’t get caught. There is 
plenty to eat here, there are grapes which I know you like ; so if you 
like, come too. Go to the village priest where I was, he will help 
you across. I wish you had packed my bedroom slippers and my 
warm pyjamas, I need them badly. I am a truck driver, so if you like 
you can come. Ever your loving husband, Dani. P.S. Good night, 
God shall keep you all the night. P.P.S. I hope you will come soon,’ 

Well, that was just typical of Dani to spoil my affairs just when | 
was on the point of achieving something. Did he expect me to throw 
up all my plans just to go and carry his bedroom slippers across the 
highest mountains in Europe? He was always such a silly person, 
never a sense of the real world. He was sure to get into trouble with 
some authorities somewhere. 

All night I lay awake thinking of Dani doing just the wrong thing 
in one country while a bathroom was being installed for me in another. 
I was very vexed with Dani. 

In the morning I started to pack. I was sorry to leave most of my 
belongings behind, but there was little room in my rucksack. I put 
Dani’s bedroom slippers and pyjamas in, and that took up most of the 
space. Then I stuffed in a pair of socks, a skirt, two handkerchiefs 
and a small framed photograph of Dani with his gun slung over his 
shoulder and his two spaniels watching him. I told my landlady 
where I was going and she said she would pray for my safety and gave 
me some winter apples. Then I put on my ski trousers and my only 
warm sweater and a loden jacket made in the peasant fashion, and with 
my rucksack on my back set out down the hill looking like any of the | 
mountain farmers’ daughters off to visit relations in the next village. § 

It was early winter and the days already short. Dusk was falling 
when I left the train at the foot of the high mountains and set out 
walking up the road winding towards the village. Several people 
had got out of the train all carrying rucksacks, but none of them came 
my way. 

Half-way up the hill two figures emerged out of the dusk. I hada 
choking feeling when I saw that they were in uniform, but it was too 
late now to get out of their way. I knew they would stop me. 

“Where are you going?” asked the taller of the two. 

I named the next village. 
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“ Papers.” 

I produced my identity card which he examined carefully but did 
not return to me. 

What’s your business there ?”’ 

am going to see the priest.” 

“‘Let’s see your rucksack.” 

I dumped it on the frozen ground and undid the string. The shorter 
one of the men felt along the outside then dived in with his hand and 
fished out one of Dani’s bedroom slippers. 

“Ts this yours ?”” 

‘No, it’s my husband’s. His feet are that large.” 

“ Listen,” said the taller of the two, “* you may go to the village, but 
not over the frontier, do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “do you think one can still get over?” 

I looked up at the rugged outline clear cut against the pale winter 
sky and shuddered. 

“‘ Gott behute,” he said, “ good night.” 

Then they went and the November night swallowed them. 

It was dark and windy when I stood knocking at the door of the 
humble vicarage. A priest opened the door. A current of air moved 
the silky white hair on his head. 

“Come in,” he said, “‘ come in quick, there is a terrible draught. ” 

I told him what my business was and he said that he had been 
expecting me for some time. But the time of the year was by now 
very advanced. 

“Your husband slept here too; let me see, it was about three weeks 
ago. I thought you weren’t coming any more. You have come at 
the last moment. Any day now we might get a heavy snowfall 
and there is no more crossing over. Not till next May. Are you 
a good climber ?”” 

I said that I was a good mountain climber and he said that he would 
try and find a guide for me, but what a pity I hadn’t come the 
day before. There was a splendid fellow who had gone over the day 
before, a reliable fellow, a real tuchtiger Kerl. 

He pondered for a while. There was of course old Holzbauer, 
but he was rather expensive. He usually only took small groups for 
he had to earn a living for a family of six. They say that none of his 
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clients had ever been caught, but maybe he was now being watched, 
and that was why he had lately retired from business. Now he 
specialised in cattle. Well, anyhow, someone else was sure to turn 
up by tomorrow. 
“Go to bed, little Frauchen,” he said kindly, “* you must be tired.” 
I was still asleep when early next morning an oldish peasant entered 
my room. He was standing by my bedside as I opened my eyes. He 


said that his name was Johann Fink and that he already knew what it | 


was all about, but he wasn’t yet sure of the weather. By ten o'clock 
one could tell, and then he would send me word. He spoke quietly 
and his face was like an old wood carving. 


When I went down to the kitchen the old priest was sitting there 


by the fire. He greeted me but then said no more. After a while of 
uncomfortable silence he looked at me and shook his head. 

“Too thin,” he murmured, “too thin. She'll be blown off.” 

No message came, it was past ten. The alarm clock on the shelf 
was ticking loudly. I watched the blue sky alternate with grey 
clouds in the square of the window. It was after eleven when a 
small peasant boy burst into the room. He was out of breath and said 
that his father was waiting for me at the crucifix where the road forked. 
I was to go with him there. 

I lifted my rucksack, the old priest helped me to put it straight. 

““Have you a pair of reserve socks? That’s all you need in the 
mountains, and lots of food. You don’t need all this, whatever it is.” 
He brought out two pears from the table drawer and stuffed them into 
my bag, then he gave me his blessing. I kissed his hand and ran along 
with the boy. 

Fink was standing under the crucifix. His face was the replica of 
the face above him. With him was his sister, a gaunt peasant woman 
who gave me a toothless, friendly smile. ‘‘ We'll make it, Frauchen, 
thou'll see, we'll make it,” she kept repeating. Her brother said 
nothing. He looked grim, “‘ In Gottes Namen,” he said and we started. 

Up and up we walked ; our way followed no path and we were 
crossing a sparse larch wood. Between the reddish trunks we could 
see the outline of the snow-covered skyline. Every now and again 
the guide stopped and took a good look around. 

** Sie sind beim Essen,”’ said the sister. 
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I was not afraid of mountains then, I was only afraid of uniformed 
men and hoped the sister was right and that that they were having their 
dinner. 

I never liked uniforms. I had opposed Dani when he said that 
Mihaly, our sort of gamekeeper and factotum, should have one made. 
But it was the old man who was delighted at the idea, and explained 
to me that this would raise his prestige in the village. When he came 
up to the castle to show us how well it fitted he found us sitting in 
rickety wicker chairs behind the ruins of the bastion. The grass was 
fresh green and sprinkled with daisies and the creepers were putting 
out tender shoots, as if testing their way over the crumbling stones. 
Dani went away to fetch the last remains of our wine and Mihaly 
started telling me, with many words but few gestures, how, as he was 
coming home from the mountain, driving the pony cart, in the narrow 
part of the hollow lane he met a peasant on his way up to fetch timber 
from the forest with his oxen team. Mihaly shouted down to him 
to make way, calling him a dirty peasant, whereat the man retorted 
by cursing him for the hired servant of a gentleman. But he couldn’t 
refrain from asking “* But, anyhow, who’s your master ?”” and when 
Mihaly told him it was Dani he became quite friendly and backed his 
oxen up the side. And as they had got past he called over his shoulder, 
““He’s a real decent man, your master, that’s why I made way.” 
Dani had returned with the wine and we celebrated. Probably 
Mihaly’s story was mostly made up, and certainly the man’s motive 
was different, but it was pleasant to hear it told that way and pleasant 
to sit in the afternoon sun sipping golden wine. 

Now the afternoon sun was shining on the powdery snow and 
making it glitter under our boots. The larches were far below. Our 
way rose more and more steeply, then we were crossing a field of 
deeper snow. We came to a log hut and halted there. 

The sister said that now we should soon be at the top. I ate one of 
the pears the priest had given me without sitting down and was 
thinking about the Capitaine. By now he would have found out 
that I was gone for good. His friends would be telling him that it 
served him right for trusting a deepee. Everybody knew that deepees 
. Were notoriously untrustworthy. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when we reached the summit. 
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The Green Hills of Transylvania 
The guide turned back and motioned to us to stay. He crept ahead } 


on all fours and was soon lost to our sight. 

“Holy Joseph and Mary,” prayed the sister, “ carry us safely over 
this frontier which is no more than a thin cotton thread for you.” 
Then she addressed me, “‘ Never fear, Frauchen, the Carabinieri like 
their comfort no less than do our own boys.” 

We saw the figure of the guide appear against the sunset sky. We 
saw him wave to us to come. . 

As we joined him on the summit a strong gust of wind caught us, | 
It rose from the other side and was so sudden it nearly threw us down, | 

From here we could see very far into Italy. We had entered a | 
changed world, all of a sudden we were very high up. Infinitely far | 
below us lay the deep dusky valley, the railway line winding along 
the bottom, villages and towns dotted about. Around in a semi- 
circle were countless mountain peaks, all rugged and clearly defined 
against the pale sky. Grey and white tattered clouds drifted between 
us and the valley, hurrying as if on some urgent errand. 

It was very cold and the wind prevented our talking. A dark 
menacing cloud was rising vertically from the valley coming straight 
towards us. 

I had counted on a good rest at the summit, but all the guide said 
was “* schnell’’ and we hurried after him. 

We were following a narrow path that wound horizontally, rounding 
the peaks. In places it was cut into the stone. Here and there 
already snowdrifts covered it. We crossed these slippery bits cutting 
a foothold into the frozen crust with our heels. The guide never 
once looked back to see whether we could make it. At times we were 
enveloped in shreds of grey clouds, then a cold blast tore it away 
from us. Snow drifted fitfully. The whole world was black and 
white and made of stone and wind and cloud. 

I was frightened and fingered the gold medallion with the Madonna 
that I was wearing round my neck. Dani had given it to me once 
and said who knows, it might come in useful one day. I do not 
know what he meant. 

The guide stopped and waited for us, he seemed uncertain. Brother 
and sister started to argue in the dialect of the district which I only half 
understood. I realised that she was urging him to take another road. 
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Suddenly he grew impatient and started the descent straight down 
to our left. He picked his way carefully from rock to rock, in 
places using his arms to let himself down. We two followed, 
trembling with the fear of losing sight of him and afraid lest we be 
unable to keep up. But gradually the descent became easier as the 
gorge narrowed to a deep fissure in the cliff. It was getting very 
dark by now and we were in the chimney, with black walls rising 
vertically on both sides, so that we could hardly see at all. It was 
steeper and it became obvious that soon we should reach the abyss 
that led to the glacier below. 

“Come back, Fink, come back !”’ I called after the dark figure 
stumbling in the darkness ahead. There was no response. He could 
not have heard. 

I lay down on a flat stone, too exhausted to care. The guide’s 
sister was close at my side. It was from then on that her wails and 
laments kept us company. 

‘* Heilige Maria und Josef,” she wailed, ‘‘ and I with my five children 
waiting for their mother to bring them food. Why does the Almighty 
not strike such a one as this idiot with blindness, so he should have to 
stay at home and not lead the mother of a family astray into a snow- 
storm. Du lieber Himmel !”” 

After a while we heard the heavy breathing of the guide as he climbed 
up towards us and the rumble of stone falling into the depth from 
under his feet. He stopped when he reached us panting heavily. 

“T’ve lost my way,” he muttered. “* Hergott ich habe den Weg 
verloren !”” 

Then we all three started to climb in a sort of panic up the way we 
had come. By now it was pitch dark and we were groping blindly 
at black forms, trying to grip the jutting edge of some stone. At 
every stop a new foothold had to be found. Sweat was pouring down 
my face and my hands were bleeding. I knew then that the mountains 
were merciless enemies. 

It seemed we spent hours groping in darkness and climbing. I 
was now ahead, I carried no weight for the guide had my rucksack and 
his sister was carrying the few things she had brought for barter on the 
other side. This was the sole purpose of her crossing. 

Somewhere behind the clouds the moon must have risen, for now 
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The Green Hills of Transylvania 
it was less dark than it had been a little while ago. Only the wind had 


become stronger, battering us all the time as if trying to smash us 
against a rock. It howled and drove tiny hard flakes which bit my 
face and filled my nostrils. 

I stopped for a moment and like a teasing demon the wind stopped 
too. I wanted to say something to the others, but as I turned round 
I realised that they were not there. I was alone. I called, but all 
I heard was the violent beating of my heart. 

What time could it be? Nine or ten, or was it already midnight ? 
Midnight was the hour of ghosts. Here perhaps the ghost of those 
who had been murdered by the mountain haunted. Perhaps the 
crying wind was their breath. 

Once at home we had been sitting with a few neighbours in the 
old parlour when the clock struck twelve. There had been a good 
deal of drinking and we were in high spirits. ‘‘ Who's afraid of 
ghosts ?”” asked Dani. Nobody was afraid of ghosts, not with the 
good red wine making us glow inside and the oak logs warming our 
feet. “‘I’ll pay a thousand lei to whoever dares go up to the chapel 
in the tower carrying two burning candles, stand holding the candles 
across his chest then blow them out and call his own name three 
times into the night.’’ None of us did it, we said because it was 
childish, but in reality because we were frightened of doing it. 

Now I was frightened too. Yet I called, not my own name but that 
of the guide. I called three times at thetop of my voice into the wind 
“Johann Fink ! Johann Fink ! Johann Fink!” The answer came 
from the wind on a higher note. 

I started to pray the way the peasant woman had been praying 
before. To Holy Mary and Joseph and sweet Jesus and all the saints 
I could remember. I asked them all in turn to help me find a way 
down, to the valley. 

I got up and then realised that where I had been sitting was the edge 
of a rock on the path we had left when we had begun the descent 
in the afternoon. It was a path, and paths lead somewhere. But 
which way wasI to go? I was too weak to walk, anyhow, and so! 
decided I would take a rest first. 

I must have fallen into a trance because Dani was telling me to help 
him find a woodcock that had fallen into the bushes, but it was getting 
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too dark and I kept telling him that only one of the spaniels could 
find it. Then I sat up and for a moment thought that I was still 
dreaming, for everything around had changed so completely. There 
were no more clouds tearing madly across the sky that was now a 
liquid dark blue with countless stars and a bright moon, almost a 
full moon, hung above me. The mountains were clear cut, full of 
carefully drawn black forms. The valley was there deep below with 
lights scattered about. It was as if I had come back from a very 
great height. 

I could not look enough at this picture—so like the illustration in 
a book. There was the railway line, marked by tiny dots of light. 
Some distance below I saw an Alpine hut and past it, winding down- 
wards, there was a path. Surely it must be a path marked by fresh 
snow while on both sides the stone was swept clean by the wind. I 
followed it with my eyes, down, down, right down to the valley, 
back to sweet life, to the lights in the village, down to the Carabinieri 
drinking their Chianti and eating their pasta. Down anywhere from 
this lofty hell. 

I set out, almost running towards the hut. Once or twice I 
stumbled because my knees were shaky. Then I was on my feet 
again happy and exhilarated. 

When I reached the hut I saw that a light was burning inside. For 
one moment I hesitated, remembering the Carabinieri. Then I 
pushed the door. 

Inside a candle was burning, fixed toa beam. Under it sat my guide, 
by a wooden table, a knife in one hand and a loaf of bread in the other, 
He was munching placidly. His sister was lying on a heap of hay. 
She was moaning gently. 

“Don’t leave me here to die, Hans, don’t leave me.” 

“* Sei nicht so dumm, Maderl,”” said his brother. “‘ It’s only a sprain. 
Toni will fetch thee in the morning. [I'll tell him to come as quickly 
as he can. I must go now. Come!” he said turning to me. 

“T can’t.” 

“Du musst.” 

The mountains had taught me a lesson and I followed meekly. 
The path wound straight down to the valley. It was too steep to 
walk, so I did as the guide and we both slid downhill, as children do, 
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only our slide lasted more than two hours. The stars were nowhere 
and the moon was pale when we came to the railway line. It ran 
on a high bank which we had to climb. 

“T can’t go on,” I said again. 

“Du musst.” 

I don’t know how we got there but presently we were knocking 
at the door of a peasant hut. It again seemed an eternity until a 
tousled head appeared at the window. 

““It’s me, Toni. I have a sick woman with me.” 

““Come in quick, it’s cold.” 

We were ushered into a tiny kitchen where within a few minutes 
flames were roaring up the open chimney. Toni’s wife made me lie 
down on a narrow wooden bench and warm milk was poured down 
my throat. I felt its sweetness cancel the memory of the mountain’s 
cruelty. 

The guide told my story to the family and all looked at me in such 
a way that I knew they understood. 

“* Die Arme, gelt, she’s a bit fagged out,” said Toni’s wife. 

“Woman,” said Toni, obviously a brother of the guide, “ if thou 
must go south take the early train. It’s the market train and the only 
one the Carabinieri hardly ever control. The later trains are all 
checked for documents. The station is only five minutes from here.” 

When the market train chugged into the station belching white 
smoke the sun was up behind tall firs. The railway carriages were 
the old-fashioned kind, with a separate door to each compartment 
and steps so high that it made me sigh. 

With heavy limbs I clambered up these steps. A door was opened 
from the inside and as it swung out it swept me off my feet and I was 
lying on the ground. I looked up and saw a Carabiniere standing 
over me. 

So here he was, the Carabiniere I had feared to meet at first and then 
longed for when worse fears threatened me. He was standing over 
me and he meant my failure. He meant a forced return by train 
from where I had come from, fuss, scandal, even prison. O Madonna! 

“* Signorina, santo cielo, signorina, 1 haven’t hurt you, have 1? | 
didn’t mean to, you know. Excuse me a thousand times. Say | 
you're not hurt, are you?” 
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I was being carefully lifted and carried up the steps into the compart- 
ment. Peasant skirts shifted and made place for me on the wooden 
seat. The Carabiniere saluted. The train whistled. Via! Iwas in 
Italy, 1 was free. 

That evening I arrived at the provincial Italian town where Dani 
was. I climbed up the narrow stairs, and then I found the tiny room 
at the back of the hotel. Dani was lying on the bed and smoking a 
cigarette. He seemed pleased when he saw me. 

“ Hullo,” he said, “have you come?” 

I said it was obvious that I had. 

“Did you have a good journey ?”’ he continued in the tone he used 
for visitors. 

“No.” I was losing my patience. “I had a foul crossing. It 
was far worse than what you told me.” 

“Well, you can’t expect to travel by a sleeper when you are a 
deepee, can you?” 

No, of course not, Dani was right there. 

There was a half-empty bottle of Chianti standing on the table and 
Dani poured some into a glass. We both drank in silence. 

“It’s not like real wine.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

There seemed nothing to say after that, and I stood in the window 
watching the traffic. There were many cars and lorries and men 
were jostling each other along the sidewalks. They all looked to me 
like the Capitaine in his civilian clothes. 

Suddenly Dani laughed aloud. It was a hilarious outburst. 

“Are you crazy, what's the joke?” I said sourly. 

“Oh, I’ve just remembered, it was so funny. It was once when 
I was out before sunrise stalking. I was standing under the big oak 
by the swamp—you know, where we found those wonderful mush- 
rooms. Behind the hill the sky was ablaze. Suddenly two young 
bears came tearing past me, they were having a gay time and didn’t 
even notice me. One came so near I could have touched him. I 
tossed my hat over, and it landed square on his head. He continued 
galloping up the glade with my green hunting hat, you know, the 
one with the bunch of capercaille feathers at the back, wobbling on his 
fat head. O, it was funny, so funny !” 
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He chuckled to himself for a while. 


Neither of us spoke after that. I kept my gaze fixed on the oblong 
of the curtained window, trying to figure out which direction it wag 
facing. 

Perhaps it was then that we began to realise that we weren’t really 
alive at all. Since then we know, for whatever we see or touch of 
taste is apt to fade and disintegrate, and behind it there looms clear ang 
distinct, more sharply outlined than any mountain peak, better ig 
flavour than any Chianti wine, our own reality. We look at thé 
Alps, but what we see are the green hills of Transylvania, the country 
whither we can never return, where our eternal soul is for eveg 
wandering. 
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